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of Automobile Tire Construction 


Eliminated 


Perfected Dunlop Method 


OF DIRECT STEAM CURED (NO MOULDS USED) 


The Fabric (the heart of the tire) in other 
types is CRUSHED in a mould, which burns 
and weakens both Fabric and Friction. 


The Perfected Dunlop 


is the ONLY TIRE that can be and is 
COMPLETELY cured. by direct application 
of steam; this method retains the full 
strengthjand durability o13Fabric and Friction. 
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The Automobile at Willowdale 


By Dorethy Hopkins 


ILLOWDALE, not on all maps, 
was, like many similar places, 
best known to enterprising drummers, 
county politicians and the postal au- 
thorities. Anything that escapes them 
is never missed by the rest of the world. 
Tug Wilson’s general store, the only 
one for five miles around, besides being 
the post office, was the loafing place for 
most of the male inhabitants. There 
Deacon Green and Tug, the only sub- 
scribers for metropolitan papers, de- 
livered their opinions on all topics and, 
excepting as to the manner in which 
the Russian-Japanese war is conduct- 
ed, they were in perfect harmony. Be- 
ing regarded as oracles, their decisions 
were accepted as final by nearly all the 
voters in the settlement. 

Sitting in the sun, on the store porch, 
with a corn-cob pipe between his teetn, 
Jan Wilkinson said: “Seth Bascom is 
carryin’ a pistol these days.” “What’s he 
up to now?” said Tug. “Allows he ain’t 
a-goin’ t’ be run over by a tarnation 
thrashin’ machine with a dude driver 
‘thout ’sertin’ his rights.” 

“Them aut’mobiles is a great evil to 
the farmer, thet’s cert’in,” said Deacon 
Green. “Don’t seem t’ me th’ Almighty 
ever intended we mortals should go kit- 
in’ round at such a clip or He’d given 
us wings. Now my Mary Jane was go‘n’ 
t’ town th’ backend of last week t’ do 
some tradin’ an’ left th’ hoss’n front uv 


Widow Walker’s while she went in t’ 
visit with her a spell. “Long comes one 
of them pesky auto—what-you-call-ems 
and say! when that hoss got home the 
only speck of harness on her was the 
headstall. 

“When me an’ my son Frank had 
clected the remains of the buggy and 
dumped ’em at Ben Bowser’s blacksmith 
shop he grinned an’ sezee, "Deak, | 
reck’n it’s cheaper t’ buy a new rig.’ I’m 
a law-lovin’, peaceful citizen of a great 
and glorious country, | am, but I'd like 
to have a ten minute interview with the 
feller as skeered my nag.” “How much 
did the buggy stand you, Deacon?” said 
Cy Culver. “Seems to me you took 
that in for damage done your crops by 
the ‘critter’ belongin’ to old man Gran- 
ger. As for that mare, I calc’late the 
less said the better. “Taint the fust time 
she’s run away.” 

Culver was an authority on “hosses” 
as well as an admirer of the automobile. 
He loved to tell about the time he was 
“to town” and the ride he had in a ma- 
chine that “could make Nancy Hanks 
take more gravel than she could give to 
a canal boat mule.” That ride had put 
him away ahead of the other inhabitants 
on the subject of automobiles, and for 
fear of his repeating the story Wilson 
changed the subject. 

“Guess the good roads ’propriation 
will have a setback to-morrow,” said 
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Tug. “Everybody seems to think sech 
roads only do good for the automobile 
anyway, and as we fellers have to go 
down in our jeans for the wherewith to 
pay the costs, I hope the dum thing will 
miss fire.” 

“Naw,” said Mart Miller, “I don’t sup- 
pose you would vote for it. The better 
roads we have, the more goin’ to town 
to do our tradin’, where we get cheaper 
prices and better stuff. Same reason 
you helped keep the trolley out. Most 
folks hereabouts have quit usin’ their 
brains and let you an’ Deacon Green 
decide for ’em. You’re bosses of this 
here place and we're all a lot of fools to 
put up with it. 

“You ain’t got no pride in our set- 
tlement. 
runnin’ a hotel, but I come closer to 
starvin’. If I wanted to run a rum shop 
I reckon I could do better, but no drunk- 
ard can get a drink at my bar and you 
all know it. The good road that'll come 
through here, if that vote is carried to- 


I’m tryin’ to make a livin’ 


morrow, will bring business to my. ho- 
tel. My wife’s the best cook in these 
parts, and she can broil and fry chicken 
in a way that makes me glad she married 
a man who can appreciate her. 

“T buy all my groceries at this store, 
but could do better in the bigger city 
I have pride in our place and 
am doin’ my best to boom it. Why can’t 
You will be 
helped more than injured, Tug, by good 


yonder. 


you fellows help a bit? 


roads. You only sell to a few around 
here, while if the good road is built, I'll 
guarantee to buy more for my hotel 
than the rest of the place does now in 
a year. You'll sell so much oil and gaso- 
lene to the automobile people, the Stand- 
ard Oil Company would ’most have to 
put in a pipe line to keep you supplied. 

“Then when the fame of my wife’s 
chicken dinners starts up again, the rest 
of you fellers will quit sunnun’ your- 
selves an’ run incubators to supply us 


w.th poultry. Do you remember how 
you all kicked and grumbled when the 
path here was built? 
Guess this grocery did a better business 
Sold 
more oil some weeks than it does now 
in a year. 


cycle through 


as long as that fad was a-goin’. 


Hotel bought more stuff of 
you then and paid cash for it. 

“Well, look here, them automobiles 
have two or three lanterns, big ones that 
burn a tarnation lot more oil, and if their 
owners know that they can be supplied 
here they won't be so particular to fill 
up before startin’ out ridin’. Guess you 
all know I stand for all that’s modern. 
I’ve got the only telephone in the place, 
but ‘taint used much ’ceptin’ for ’morn- 
in’ test.’ 
hitch up early to-morrow and go to 


Now I for one am goin’ to 


Kent and deposit my vote for good 
roads and I want you all to jine me for 
the good of Willowdale.” 

“Well, you'll go alone I reckon,” said 
Deacon Green, to which Tug, now thor- 
oughly mad at this opposition to his 
views, added: “This town will get along 
without you or a hotel either, I rather 
think, Mart Miller, and I calculate it 
will take a calamity to make me vote 
for any such prop’sition.” The nods of 
approval from those present showed 
they favored the last speakers and so 
Mart went home in disgust. 

In the village of Kent excitement was 
at top notch over the coming vote to 
decide whether or not an appropriation 
should be made for the building of ten 
miles of road through a populous farm- 
ing country. The Pros and Antis had 
spent considerable time and money in 
arousing enthusiasm in the people. Brass 
bands, imported orators and other 
means not so apparent had been em- 
ployed. 

The old order of things is hard to 
change in any place and this is particu- 
larly true in a locality where men who 
have toiled and struggled, sacrificed and 
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denied themselves the luxuries of life, 
to amass wealth are still in harness. The 
habits of a lifetime are not to be changed 
Such men invariably ham- 


but 


in an instant. 
per public spirit and improvement; 
how differently the succeeding genera- 
tion with inherited wealth deals with the 
same or similar problems? So it was in 
Kent that old fogeyism was arrayed 
against the spirit of improvement, and 
it was to be settled at the polls the fol- 
lowing day which should rule. 

Martin 
election day with the hoots and jeers 


Miller drove to town early 


from the crowd on Wilson’s porch ring- 
ing in his ears. The warm spring weather 
soon brought back his good humor. He 


passed several farmers at work plough- 
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ARE RIGHT 


ing, who told him that they were too 
busy to go to town to vote. This argued 
well for the success of the road, for the 
farmers were nearly a unit against it. 

Mart 
who 


On reaching town taken 
the Antis 


known political method except sand- 


was 


aside by tried every 
bagging to secure his vote, even prom- 
ising to bring a crowd of “good spend- 
ers” to his hotel to celebrate the victory 
they were sure to have, but they could 
not win him over to their side. 

He walked around listening to side- 
walk orators and imported speakers, 
the at 


any sarcastic allusion to automobiles or 


who drew cheers from crowds 


the great cost of road construction. The 
principal speaker for the Pros was a 
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young lawyer with political ambitions. 
He held Mart’s attention, and Mart 
tried to remember the speech so he 
could flay the Deacon and Tug with it 
when he got back home. 

“Fellow citizens, why is the farmer 
against good roads? I ask you why? 
I’ll tell you why. Good roads are against 
his workin’ out his taxes’ as he calls it. 
That is, he can no longer lie in the shade, 
drinking hard cider and tell stories and 
receive one dollar and fifty cents per day 
for such employment. Good roads are 
not built by scrapping the mud from the 
sides of a road up into the center for 
the rains to wash it back again. What 
he can’t or won't see is, that he pays 
other taxes on bad roads besides what 
he gives the county. How about the 
taxes he pays to the wheelwright and 
blacksmith for repairs to wagons caused 
by bad roads? 

“ Will these be reduced in larger pro- 
portion than his road tax for good roads 
is increased? Yes, I say they will, for 
this has been proved true of other com- 
munities where good roads are found 
to be the cheapest roads that can be 
built. He can do more than that. He 
can add a steam roller and rock-crushing 
plant to keep up repairs, and still keep 
taxes down, but he won't see it because 
he thinks the ‘city fellers’ are beatine 
him out of that good time he calls ‘work- 
ing out his taxes.’ ” 

Just then a man hurried up to Mart 
and Said: “They want you at the tele- 
phone office.” He hurried over and upon 
putting the receiver to his ear heard his 
wife say, “Come home quick—the place 
is on fire.” “Is it the hotel?” Mart 
gasped. “No. Deacon Green’s barn, but 
it’s spreading,” said his wife. He rushed 
to the street and found the only police- 
man in Kent and told him the trouble 
at Willowdale. 

Kent had recently completed a reser- 


voir which furnished all the pressure 
needed for fire protection, but the hand 
engine formerly used was still in the 
hose house. Assured of this fact by the 
policeman, Mart ran to the drug store, 
where the Pros made their headquar- 
ters, and soon was interesting all present 
in a plan to secure votes. 

A leading spirit of the good road 
party, fond of speeding, had a motor car 
of large horse power standing at the 
curb in front of the store. He listened 
attentively to Mart’s plan, and as soon 
as it was explained, seized him by the 
arm, hustled him into the back seat and, 
jumping in front himself, fairly made the 
machine fly to the hose house. There, 
with the aid of the policeman and by- 
standers, the engine and a hose cart 
were attached by ropes in line to the 
automobile. A moment more and this 
train with its two passengers was speed- 
ing as fast as the poor road would war- 
rant toward Willowdale. 

Deacon Green’s house was the most 
pretentious in Willowdale, and it was 
surrounded by a group of large, well 
built barns. The fire started in a shed, 
adjoining the big barn, where the wom- 
en folks were making soap in a large 
brass kettle. The blaze spread rapidly 
in spite of the efforts of the hastily 
formed bucket brigade, brought to- 
gether by the ringing of the church bell, 
and was now threatening the dwelling 
also. Having despaired of saving the 
house, the Deacon was moving the fur- 
niture out and acting more like a crazy 
man than the leader of the local “Amen 
corner.” 

The toot-toot of an auto horn, fol- 
lowed by Mart Miller shouting, “To the 
creek! to the creek!” was heard by all, 
and when they saw what the machine 
was towing, the tired men received new 
strength. The creek formed a big pool 
just behind the barn, and soon willing 


hands were working the old engine and 
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throwing a stream on the fire that would 
have made some old veterans blush with 
shame. After one hour’s hard work the 
fire was extinguished, having consumed 
one barn and part of another. The house, 
except for a slight scorching, was not 
injured, and the Deacon was profuse in 
his thanks to the owner of the auto- 
mobile in spite of the fact that Mary 
Jane whispered in his ear that it was 
the same machine that scared the mare a 
few weeks before. 

“Name your price,” said the Deacon, 
“I’m chuck full of gratitude and now’s 
the time to settle. Why, bless my soul! 
If you’d been five minutes later I’d had 
to start life all over again.’”’ “Deacon 
Green,” said Mart, “the telephone you 
have made so much fun of told me of 
the fire. The automobile you have al- 
ways ripped and snorted about brought 
the hose reel and engine, and if we'd 
had good roads we could probably have 
saved one barn.” “One good turn de- 
serves another,” said the owner of the 
now popular automobile; “if you'll come 
to town and vote for good roads, we’ll 
call it square, and,” looking at his watch, 
“we'll have to start at once.” 

“By gosh! I'll go,” said the Deacon. 
“Mary Jane, hitch up the gray team to 
the big wagon and come tc town for us, 
for I reckon Tug and the rest of the 
fellows will help me square this debt.” 
“Come on boys,” was Tug’s reply, and 
soon the queer looking train, loaded 
with the dozen voters of Willowdale, 
started for Kent. 

The polls were due to close in fifteen 
minutes, and the Pros were ready to 
admit defeat. Those who had maintained 
hope all day were silent and dejected. 
The Antis, feeling sure of their success, 
had bought up all the tin horns in town 
and were already piling up empty dry 
goods boxes in preparation for a huge 
bonfire. 

A cheer from the street caused those 


’ 


indoors to hasten out for an explana- 
tion, and the sight that met their gaze 
will long be remembered by them. The 
automobile with its strange appendage, 
to which were clinging all the voters 
of Wilowdale, all grime and dirt from 
fire fighting and dusty from their ride, 
had arrived at the town hall, the voting 
place. 

The Antis, recognizing Tug Wilson 
and Deacon Green, were wild with de- 
light, but their pleasure was short lived. 
Tug Wilson, hat in hand, shouted, 
“Three cheers for good roads and auto- 
mobiles!’ and they were given by his 
followers with spirit, then, hurrying up- 
stairs, they deposited their votes in rap- 
id succession, and when the count was 
announced, good roads had won by five 
votes. 

ok * ok K K > 

There is now an automobile at Wil- 
lowdale, and it is the envy of farmers 
for miles around. It belongs to Deacon 
Green, who is always ready to talk on 
its merits. He plows, harrows, saws 
wood, churns and cuts cornstalks for 
his silo and uses it besides for recrea- 
tion. 

“Deacon, have you given up hosses?” 
asked Cy Culver one day, winking at 
the crowd on Tug’s porch. “No, I still 
keep the runaway mare to draw the cul- 
tivator. I’ve got a machine that’s ten 
hosses in one. Don’t cost much to keep 


it. Don’t use a whole barn to store its: 


feed in, and it ain’t too tired to take me 
visitin’ or to town evenin’s. Precious 
few pass me on the road now’days, and’ 
it’s city broke. It takes a bonfire to make 
some people wake up, and I reckon my 
fire brought me to my senses consider- 
able. “Cause you fellers know my ma- 
chine was a sort of experiment, but the 
firm as built it says they can’t fill their 
orders. 

“T hear the fellers that did the thrash- 


in’ last year has one, and are now doin’ 
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plowin’ so they will keep busy most of 
the time. I don’t keep but one hired 
man now, and all he doe: is milk the 
cows and feed ’em. I reckon,” he 
chuckled, “some fellers will get up some 
"provement for an automobile to do that 
work before long.” 

The fame of Mrs. Mart Miller’s chick- 
en dinner furnished at the Wayside Inn 
has made Willowdale known throughout 
that section. Hardly a night passes from 
spring until early winter but some hun- 
gry club or merry crowd is well fed at 
this hotel. Mart’s geniality has much 


to do with the popularity of the house, 
and his cash purchases at Tug Wilson’s 
store have justified his old promises. 

Sheriff Wilson said proudly several 
times after his election that he had the 
biggest crowds at his speeches ever 
brought together in the county. Deacon 
Green took him to all these gatherings 
in his automobile and usually winks at 
such statements and adds that it was not 
Tug, but the mechanical plow horse, 
that attracted the crowd. But that is 
another story. 


Storing Acetylene 


By Remington Vernam 


HE primitive acetylene lamp which 
made its appearance toward the 
last days of the bicycle’s popularity was 
an unpleasant smelling, contrary acting, 
complex, unsatisfactory allegement of an 
illuminant. With the coming of the au- 
tomobile, however, the improvement of 
the acetylene lamp was little short of 
marvelous, even if the improved lamp 
did call for the expenditure of a sum 
far in excess of what a serviceable horse 
and buggy might be purchased for. 

As all automobilists, and most other 
people, know acetylene is produced for 
domestic illumination, or for the supply 
of vehicular lamps, by allowing solid cal- 
cium carbide and water to interact in 
suitable generators; and, with modifi- 
cations, a generator of the ordinary pat- 
tern might be carried on a car if space 
could be found for it. Nevertheless, as 
the smooth working of a generator de- 
pends largely upon its being fitted with 
a gasholder of considerable size, as that 
gasholder is bulky, and must contain a 
liquid, and as the liquid in the generator 
itself is likely to give trouble when se- 
verely and continuously agitated, or 
when the temperature of the air falls 


below freezing point,. while the whole 
process of gas evolution requires some 
attention, the use of an acetylene gen- 
erator on a road vehicle is not free from 
objection, and it has, therefore, brought 
about another method of using the gas 
which is much simpler, and which con- 
sists in having the gas ready-made and 
then compressed into a cylinder. 

By itself acetylene cannot be safely 
compressed very far, but it may be com- 
pressed into a vessel to a pressure of 
ten atmospheres if that vessel is filled 
with porous matter, and at the same 
pressure a vessel of definite capacity will 
contain about ten times as much acety- 
lene as it ordinarily would, if a proper 
quantity of acetone is present. This 
method of using compressed acetylene 
is now so popular that a brief outline of 
just how it is accomplished is not with- 
out interest. 

Metal cylinders of any convenient di- 
mensions, tested for safety by hydraulic 
means to twice the working pressure of 
ten atmospheres (i. e., 150 lbs. per 
square inch), are filled apparently full 
of a certain kind of porous matter, which 


is of such high degree of porosity, or 
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sponginess, that when the vessel looks 
full, eighty per cent* of its real capacity 
remains free to take up liquid or gas. 
Into cylinders so filled is charged a little 
less than half their capacity of the sol- 
vent liquid acetone, and then, either 
from a larger storage vessel, or by 
means of a tandem pump, acetylene is 
driven in till the pressure reaches the 
aforesaid limit of 150 lbs. per square 
inch. When it is finally charged in this 
fashion, the cylinder contains one hun- 
dred times its acetylene, 
measured at atmospheric pressure, and 


volume of 


practically the whole of this is liberated 
when the valve is opened. 

Roughly speaking, the acetone lasts 
indefinitely, but really, the gas contains 
a small quantity of acetone vapor, which 
in certain respects is a distinct advan- 
tage. Having been sanctioned by the 
insurance people, this method of com- 
pressing acetylene has become exceed- 
ingly 
everywhere. 


popular among  automobilists 
The best proof of which 
popularity is the prompt attempt which 
is being made by certain interests to 
project “the foundation patent” trade on 


its future progress and popularity. 


Bearing Adjustments and How Made 

Few good things, either mechanically 
or otherwise, are equally good whether 
they are properly cared for or not, and 
among the few which are good minus 
attention are the 
To 


adjust the bearings on a motor vehicle 


found 
wheel bearings of an automobile. 


not to be 


is no very difficult job; yet, like every- 
thing else, there is a right and a wrong 
method of procedure in the operation. 
Any slackness of the bearings in the 
steering wheels is usually visible, and, 
if not, is at least capable of detection 
at the steering wheel. In the rear driv- 
ing wheels looseness is rather more dif- 
ficult to find, but it may frequently be 
indicated by an increased noise from the 


driving chains, as the wheels work back- 
wards and forwards upon their axles, 
constantly bringing the chain wheels 
into and out of line with the sprockets. 
Ii you have any cause to think that the 
wheels are in need of adjustment, the 
back axle should be jacked up clear of 
the ground, and the wheel tried. It will 
invariably be found that, although there 
is no actual side shake on the wheel, it 
will move backwards and forwards upon 
its axle, 

In testing for slackness, grasp the 
wheel by the spokes near the hub, and 
pull it backwards and forwards, thereby 
judging the amount of slackness in the 
bearing. To test shake, the 
spokes should be grasped near the rim 
top and bottom on a vertical line, not 


the side 


a horizontal, as the weight of the car 
is upon the bottom side of the axle, and 
while any side play is noticeable on the 
vertical line, it would not be so upon 
the horizontal, as there is practically no 
wear in this direction. As a matter ob 
fact, the wear is not actually upon the 
bottom of the axle, it being about half- 


wav between the horizontal and vertical 
lines, towards the front of the axle. The 
same method of testing for slackness 


should be observed on each of the 
wheels, adjustments, of course, being 


made separately. 


For This Much, Thanks 
Tourists abroad who have been the 
the German shopkeeper’s 

sign, ‘English spoken 
Francais,’ are 
now Berlin courts 
have now applied the law on unfair 


victims of 

oft-deceptive 
“On 
revenged. 


here,” or Parle 


The 


competition to such cases, and by a 
sentence delivered have declared it to 
be punishable as.a contravention of 
that 
shop windows unless the shopkeeper 


law to exhibit such notices in 


or one of his clerks really speaks the 
language mentioned. 





A LMOST before we are seated at 

our tete-e-tete table in the quiet 
breakfast room of our Boston home, 
Helen looks at me archly and queries: 
“Whither away to-day, my Boy?” For 
the sake of my dignity be it said that I 
am not a boy, but have reached years 
of discretion, albeit she whom I adore, 
sneers cruelly when I dare enter a mild 
protest as to the unfitness of this brief 
cognomen. I turn my thoughtful scrut- 
iny toward the little wayward curl on 
her forehead and, meeting the laughter 
in a pair of bright eyes, awake suddenly 
to the stress of the moment. 

“Why, Insatiat2, wherever your Lady- 
ship wills.” 

“But,” she returns reproachfully, “I 
told you you must choose to-day.” 

“So you did. Well—” a happy thought 
striking me, “we'll follow Paul Revere’s 
ride.” 

Shortly after ten we are passing Cop- 
ley Square with its stately library and 


beautiful Trinity Church. Proceeding up 
Boylston street to Massachusetts ave- 
find 


sridge with its salty breeze. 


nue we Harvard 


The or- 


ourselves on 








derly banks of the Charles always take 


me back by force of contrast to the time 
when wild tangles grew in disorder there 
and I feel a pang of pity for the old 
But I am 
recalled by a saucy remark from Helen 


river so tamed by civilization. 


to the effect that a good chauffeur does 
not usually go to sleep on the road and 
[ realize that we are just creeping along 
while I indulge my fancy. Mentally re- 
solving that she shall have some speed 
before we return I determine to do my 
duty at once, and shoot across the rail- 
road tracks just as the gates are falling, 
pursued by the ungentle language of 
the gate tender and a suitable exclama- 
tion from my wife. 

Without further adventure we leisure- 
ly journey to Cambridge, slowly encir- 
cling the college amid animated com- 
ments from my companion. sefore 
Longfellow’s home we pause to note the 
“Elm trees’ nodding crest” of the poet. 
Over the good macadam road we go 
observing with interest the old taverns 
and many tablets along the wayside. 
Our patriotism is at fever heat when 


we reach Lexington. Truly are we on 
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“holy ground,” and instinctively I re- 
move my cap as together we read the 
stirring inscriptions. 

The spot of American soil first red- 
dened by the blood of the revolutionary 
patriots is of thrilling interest to all 
lovers of freedom. Turn which way you 
will in this old town and you will find 
the souvenirs of stirring history. You 
naturally come around the well-kept 
“green,” embowered in graceful and 
gigantic elms. The plot of ground is 
triangular in shape, and is as high above 
sea level as the top of Bunker Hill 
monument. At the apex of the triangle 
a pulpit of dark granite marks the spot 
where three village meeting houses have 
stood. Just back of this is a promising 
elm tree, planted by General Grant at 
the time of the centennial of the battle. 
Here it was on April 19, 1775, that a 
band of sixty provincials received a vol- 
ley from 800 of Pitcairn’s men, and in 
that early dawn seven of their number 
lay lifeless on the greensward. 

The memorial to the victims of the 
battle is, in a measure, disappointing, 
for the shaft is severely plain, although 
improved by a luxuriant growth of ivy. 
The inscription is a long historical re- 
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sume of events and fervently patriotic. 
No wonder that it stirred the spirits 
of Lafayette and Kossuth as they passed 
before it. The bodies of the first slain 
heroes of the Revolution were taken 
from the old cemetery in 1835 and re- 
interred within the Dr. 
Holmes has said: 


inclosure. 


Green be the graves where her martyrs are 
lying, 
Shroudless 
their rest. 
While o’er their ashes the starry fold flying 


and tombless they sank to 


Wraps the proud eagle they roused from 

his nest. 

On the eastern side of the “common” 
is a rough bowlder, which marks the line 
of the minute men. Upon one side is 
carved a musket and powder horn, and 
beneath are the calm, decisive words of 
Captain Parker: “Stand your ground; 
don’t fire unless fired upon, but if they 
mean to have a war, let it begin here.” 

The Buckman 
looks the “common,” merits more than 


Tavern, which over- 
a passing glance, for it is the patriarch 
among the veteran buildings of Lexing- 
ton. This frame structire was erected 
in 1690, and the ever welcome tablet 
tersely tells us that it was a rendezvous 
for minute men, a mark for British bul- 
lets. Here it stands, perforated with 
shot holes, as though King William’s 
war were still in progress and the na- 
tion had not stretched itself across the 
continent. 

A fitting companion to the Buckman 
Tavern is the house of Jonathan Har- 
rington, who was wounded on the “com- 
mon,” but dragged himself to the door 
and died at his wife’s feet. 
more than mere sentiment has made it 


Something 


possible for these wooden buildings to 
have outlived the corroding years until 
the present day, and it is to be hoped 
that they may be preserved in their pres- 
ent shape for many years to come. 


The old cemetery is just back of the 
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CLOSE TO THE CRADLE OF LIBERTY 


Unitarian Church and is reached by way 
of a narrow lane. A half hour may be 
spent here with profit. The stones are 


for the most part of slate, and the dates . 


run as far back as 1690. Some of the 
inscriptions preserve odd bits of per- 
sonal history, as this, which bespeaks the 
generous outlay for apothecaries’ com- 
pounds by kind relatives: 

Could medicine’s healing balm have saved 

her breath, 

This young Elmira ne’er tasted death. 

The grave of Captain John Parker, the 
commander of the minute men, is mark- 
ed by a monument more modern than 
the majority, which the people of Lex- 
ington created in 1884. 

Leaving the “green” and following the 
old Bedford road a short distance we 
reach an old-fashioned house standing 
with its end to the road. This is the 
old parsonage, and here it was that John 
Hancock and Samuel Adams were sleep- 
ing when aroused by Paul Revere. The 
warning of the approach of the British 
could not have meant more to anyone 
than to these two patriots, whose fear- 
less utterances were unpardonable in the 
eyes of the British. Indeed, their cap- 
ture was supposed to have been one 


of the objects of Pitcairn’s march to 
Concord. The house, although built in 
1698, is still occupied and apparently in 
good condition. 

Retracing our way and passing the 
common, the next point of interest is the 
town hall, where many relics and inter- 
esting statues are to be seen. Further 
along we next come upon the identical 
structure which represented the State 
of Massachusetts at the Philadelphia 
Centennial in 1876. After the centennial 
the building was taken apart, transport- 
ed to its present location, put together 
again and fitted up as a hotel. Con- 
tinuing in a southerly direction, our at- 
tention is next arrested by “the house of 
Benjamin Merriam, a minute man, 
whose family fled at the approach of 
the British, when the house was pil- 
laged.” 

Returning to the car we resume our 
trip over the road made famous by Paul 
Revere. Helen has taken precautions to 
read certain descriptions and thus is 
ready to recognize the famous places as 
we come to them, and with her original 
ways of commenting upon them makes 
the drive most entertaining. 

“Stop!” she orders. As I obey her 
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command she points to a little cottage 
embowered in vines and announces in 
good imitation of a professional guide: 
“The home of the Concord grape,” then 
relapsing into her natural tone adds, 
“See that little arbor cage in the yard 
with the vine inside? ’Tis a portion of the 
original vine brought up from the river 
and it’s worth no end of money.” 

“How do you know?” [ inquire with 
disbelieving accent. 

“Read it,” she returns scornfully, and 
I start the machine again, marveling at 
the wisdom manifested. 
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she herself: the 


‘School of Philosophy’,” and forthwith 


interrupts “There’s 
launches into a learned dissertation con- 
cerning its noted members. 

On a fork in the road we spy a com- 
fortable well-kept 
The gently swelling meadows 


white house with 
grounds. 
stretch away from it—a peaceful land- 
scape, restful, yet withal inspiring. Even 
before Helen speaks I know it must be 
the home of that philosopher-poet, that 
staunch 
the 


home to which Prescott escaped after 


man of indomitable will and 


courage—Emerson. Oppos:te is 


ee OE 7 


a 


TOWARD HARVARD BRIDGE 


“Oh!” she joyfully ejaculates a mo- 
ment later, “it’s the ‘Wayside,’ I know. 
There’s the little house on the roof. You 
know how Hawthorne used to climb up 
there and draw the ladder after him so 
as to write— Oh, there’s the grove he 
planted! What a glorious place to go a- 
honey-mooning.” The mischief in her 
winsome face is so attractive that I can 
scarcely bear to turn my attention to the 
Alcott home, though her tales of “Meg, 
Jo, Beth and Amy” are so sprightly that 


I stop the car to enjoy them just as 


Paul Revere was captured just outside 
of the village. 

Arriving at Wright’s Tavern we revel 
in antiquities, meanwhile enjoying the 
luncheon after our drive. Having heard 
that 


Sleep Hollow Cemetery, we decided to 


automobiles are not allowed in 


stroll up there and soon are standing 
reverently by the great boulder or un- 
quartz that 


hewn marks the resting 


place of Emerson. It is a peaceful spot 
and mary others seem to have chosen 


well their resting place. Among many 
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famous names we read 
those of Henry David 
Thoreau, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, Louisa M. 
Alcott and her gifted 
father, and now that of 
George Frisbie Hoar. 

Later, being anxious 
to see the battlefield, 
we leave Monument 
Square with a lingering 
look at its quaint church 
and hasten up the pleas- 
ant street with its 
wealth of cOzy homes. 
About half a mile out 
we come to the “Old 
Manse,” where I can plainly fancy that 
dark, silent man—Hawthorne—walk- 
ing about absorbed in gathering his 
“Mosses.” Helen goes farther back in 
imagination and sees the grandmother 
of Emerson as she leans from the little 
side window, while down at the bridge 
rang out the “shot heard round the 
world.” 

Behind some loose chains near the 
fence surrounding the “Old Manse” lie 
the remains of the British soldiers who 
fell in that memorable fight, and just be- 
yond is the “Bridge that arched the 
flood” with all its historic memories. 


THE LANGUAGE OF DIPLOMACY 





Facing us is the glorious “Minute Man” 


himself. 

To Helen’s delight we pass Lake Wal- 
den, and, almost forgetting speed lim- 
its, I risk a “hold-up” through South 
Lincoln Silver Hill and Kendal Green 
to Waltham and Watertown; then strik- 
ing North Beacon street and Common- 
wealth avenue, we presently find our- 
selves in Boston again after a slightly 
down-grade ride over good roads with 
pleasant vistas. 

Just before we reach home Helen says 
soberly: “It’s been an ideal day.” And 
I, acquiescing, add a fervent Amen. 


In the Language of Diplomacy 


NE of those poor, pioneer souls 
whose ill requited reward it is 

to blaze the way for others more luckv 
than he who follows, had purchased 
one of those nasty little steam runabouts 
of the vintage of ’o2 and taken it to his 
home in Kentucky. You all know that 
these alleged automobiles were built 
only to sell and to break down. Usual- 
ly they did both, invariably they did 
half of what was required of them— 
they broke down. Miles from home, 


on a miserable clay road with night 
coming on, the runabout had become 
a perfect standabout. There was noth- 
ing else possible, but to start pushing 
it home. This had been begun when 
there hove in sight an ancient colored 
gentleman who was mounted upon an 
exceeding “onery” looking, but appar- 
ently very husky mule. The automobilist, 
knowing the danger of permitting his 
anxiety to be reliéved of pushing the 
car to become known to the mule’s 
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owner, passed the time of day with the 
colored gentleman, then he casually, 
as though it were, asked the negro 
how far it was to the nearest black- 
smith’s shop. 

Looking over the automobilist from 
head to foot, the negro replied: 

“Well, boss, it am dis er way; if a 
poor white man war to walk it, it "bout 
four miles; but if a man what wears a 
big diamon’ like youse has in your shirt 
bosom war to trabbel it, why, it would- 
n’t be more’n half a mile and a half a 
dollar ‘hind a real spry mule; an’ dat 
is bout as near as I can come to it, 
boss. Does you think youse need a lift, 
boss ?” 

The tourist decided that he did, and 
mule power took the place of horse 
power in that particular runabout. 


Why an Engine “Knocks” 


Usually when the engine becomes 
overheated a knocking will be heard. 
This often conveys the impression that 
the pin is loose in the piston or -in its 
bearing in the connecting rod end, or 
that the big end brasses embracing the 
crank requires adjustment. The knock- 
ing is really, however, due to the piston 
working dry in the cylinder, and unless 
an excessive supply of lubricating oil is 
at once given and the engine allowed to 
‘cool down there is every possibility that 
the piston will bind in the cylinder and 
score it, whereupon an expensive re- 
newal of piston or cylinder, or probably 
both, will have to be made. 


Game to the Last 

An action for damages alleged to 
have been received in an automobile 
accident was brought in 
Queens county. A woman had been 
thrown from a carriage, the horse at- 
tached to which, it was alleged, having 
been frightened by the automobile be- 
Jonging to the defendant. The plaintiff 


recently 


had landed in a ditch but was not dan- 
gerously injured. 
to her feet, it is 


Upon being assisted 
related, some one 
spoke of calling a doctor and suggested 
a physician who visited his patients in 
an automobile. The injured woman 
protested, saying: “No, don’t call him. 
I don’t want an automobile 
Get me a horse doctor.” 


doctor. 


Extravagance 

The man was very angry, and now 
that his tongue was loosed, he up- 
braided his wife bitterly. 

“You are extravagant!” he cried. 
“Only yesterday I paid a bill of $100 
for the chickens, dogs, and I don't 
know what else you killed with your 
automobile last month!” 

“And everybody is sneering at me 
because I run over such cheap stock!” 
wailed the woman, rocking to and fro 
miserably. 

This touched Ponsonby’s pride. He 
bit his lip. Should he confess that he 
was wrong and ask to be forgiven? 

After all, it was only what he had 
always done before. 


Little Details, But Important Ones 


In making repairs to gasolene-mo- 
tors the greatest care is necessary, in 
reassembling the parts, to see that ev- 
erything is put back in the correct po- 
sition and that all adjustments are 
made exactly right. Particular atten- 
tion paid to the ignition 
mechanism when making any changes 
affecting the timing. In such cases, 
before any attempt is made to start the 
motor, it should always first be ascer- 
tained whether the spark occurs at the 
proper moment or not. As is well 
known to all motorists, when the spark 
occurs too early a back fire is pro- 
duced in the engine; and if the spark 
occurs exceptionally early, bodily in- 
jury may result to the person attempt- 
ing to start the motor. 


must be 





The Mission of the ‘‘Wheezy Jaunting Car’’ 


Ss”: strains of piteous, prayerful 
longing filled the little alley, until 
the air about seemed almost tremulous; 


and the woman at the organ was playing 


out her very soul, breathing the story 


of a life filled with longing into every 


measure of the low, 
sweet love song. One 
might fancy the melody 
some unhappy exile in 
that dingy little lane of 
ramshackle dwellings, 
so incongruous to its 
surroundings it seem- 
ed; and in the organist 
one found a still great- 
er incongruity, for it 
was a frail, white-hair- 
ed old lady who, a few 
minutes later, paused at 
the low open doorway 
and gazed wistfully at 
the gleaming’ wilder- 
ness of stars. 

“Indade, Sally Per- 
fume, it’s yourself tha’s 
th’ only lady in th’ land 
who can play prutty 
tunes and _ still raise 
sich noble _petatees.” 
With this delicate bit 
of flattery, oll Shamus 
Riley, leaning against a 
neighboring fence, in- 
terrupted the little wo- 
man’s revery. 


“‘Wa-al, Shamus,” she 


quaint Yankee dialect, 


returned in her 


“thim 


sort 


uf 


things look mighty short statured ‘long- 
side th’ gallantry uf a fine Irish gentle- 


min.” 


“Shure, ye always has yere 
Sally,” the old fellow rejoined. 


answer, 


“Faith, 


th’ furst thing us Irish knows, ye crafty 


By Judith de Bewerly 


little Yankees will be for undersellin’ us 
in wit as well as in wares.” 

Shamus was an Irishman of, what he 
proudly termed, “th’ owld sod;” but, 
owing to his long residence in this coun- 
try, had become fairiy Americanized, an 1 





and still raise sich noble petatces.’ 


had lost, as Mrs. Riley would delight in 
assuring you, “th’ heft uf his brogue.” 
However, Shamus’ big Irish heart re- 
mained ever un-Americanized and was 
always bubbling over with sympathy and 
good cheer. 

When Sally Perfume came to Shanty 
Row from no one knew where, to stay 
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no one knew how long and volunteered 
no information to the Row folks regard- 
ing her antecedents, they immediately 
sat in judgment and pronounced her 
“queer.” The women, particularly re- 
senting her reserve, said “she shouldn't 
orter be so tight ‘round th’ mouth.” But 
the little woman’s wistful face and quaint 
sayings made a complete conquest of old 
Shamus from the yery first, and he was 
ever on the alert to defend his favorite 
against the viciousness of the Row gos- 
sips. 

“Th’ poor owld gurl’s starvin’,” he 
would tell them, “starvin’ for th’ love 
uf some big fellow that could make 
workin’ and while. 
Don’t yez hear her callin’ to him in th’ 


sorrowin’ worth 
prutty little songs she do always be 
singin’.” Then Shamus, exasperated 
by their lack of perception, would turn 
away indignantly, the little 
group of gossipers staring after him. 
Shamus would often say to Sally, 


leaving 


“Faith, gurl, it’s yere prutty tunes that 
always warm th’ cockles uf owld Sham- 
us’ heart.” And that night, when he was 
bantering her on her Yankee wit, the 
low, pathetic music has stirred such 
depths in the old fellow’s sympathy, that 
he ventured to ask her about the absent 
“he.” 

A funny little light came into Sally’s 
eye as she replied: “Shamus, I hain’t 
never yit found one uf thim that could 
suit me farmin’, and it’s sartin a man’s 
a poor hero if his sweetheart can beat 
him with the hoe.” 

“That’s right, gurl, don’t tell me if it 
hurts ye; but Shamus Riley knows ye 
hain’t callin’ fer any petatee digger when 
ye do be singin’ thim prutty songs.” 

The little woman laughed, this time 
sadly. 

Some few days after the above con- 
versation, Shanty Row was fairly effer- 
vescing with excitement over the intel- 
.ligence that Sally Perfume, wearing her 


best print and a new green sunbonnet, 
had been seen starting for the city, a cir- 
cumstance unprecedented in the history 
of the Row, as Sally had never made a 
trip to town since her arrival among 
them three years avo. 

It was noon when Sally reached town. 
She made her way to the nearest tele- 
graph office; and there was much titter- 
ing among the several employees when 
the old lady’s message was given to the 
operator. It was to go through as a 
night message, and ran thus: 

H. K. James, 

Astor House, New York City. 
Love's wing is broken. Come! 
“Whew! old.lady must be 

paradise,” 
marked, 


a bird of 
the operator laughingly re- 
I'll bet you fifty H. 

James looks just like some old turkey 
buzzard! 


“and 


Did you get on to the green 
plumage on her head?” Then a gen- 
eral laugh went arount, but presently 
in the rush of affairs the little woman 
and her strange for- 


message were 


gotten. PART II 


One night, three years previous to 
the opening of this story, in the green- 
New York the- 


room of a fashionable 


ater, a handsome young actor was plead- 
ing, as youth only can, with the lovely 
Margaret Burr for her answer, the an- 
swer to his hopes. 


The beautiful girl, while loving the 
man at her side, still wished to test his 
faith. 
and she feared this passionate love was 


She would be loved for herself, 
born of her triumphs, of her beauty; 
and she, the woman who looked beyond 
into souls, wished more. 
“Hal,” she was saying, “I felt you 
would tell me this story to-night; for in 
the last scene, where you were the lad 
and I the maid, I read love in your eyes, 
listened to the love in your voice. ’Twas 
then that I first realized we were living, 


not acting. But we are young, Hal—per- 
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haps too young. 


I love you, and vet 
I would test, test the love which seems 
so sweet to-night.” 

“Margaret, did you love as deeply as 
I, you could not so well play the philoso- 
pher,” he reproached her. 

“My life has been more serious than 
yours, Hal. No doubt early hardships 
have made me old beyond my years,” 
she returned. 

“Tell me, Margaret, is the test to be 
one of absence?” he faltered. 

“It is, Hal. 
who, last winter, in London, became 


You recollect Shubeck, 


interested in my career. He has written 
me that he has secured a play which is 
to be my masterpiece, my roadway to 
fame. I am to appear in the role of a 
quaint little Yankee woman, who, with 
her happy wit makes her way among a 
neighborhood of country gossips. Now, 
my plans are to remain for a few years 


in such a neighborhood impersonating 


this character. ‘Tis a bold venture; 
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that dingy little lane of ramshackle dwellings.’ 








nevertheless, I shall try it and risk de- 
tection by the country authorities.” 

“And, while you are taking this eccen- 
tric sojourn, Margaret, our love under 
goes the test?” he asked. “But when 
am I to reclaim my pretty bird of pas- 
sage?” 

“If our love be true, Hal, three years 
from to-night you will receive a mes- 
sage from me, reading thus: Love’s wing 
is broken. Come! Then it will be that 
you shall reclaim your ‘pretty bird of 
passage.’ ” 

PART III. 

There was a light, youthful spring in 
Sally Perfume’s hitherto feeble gait as 
she retraced her steps over the road to 
Shanty Row. The neighbors, peering 
quizzically at Sally as she passed down 
the road, were heard to say at the 
singing school that evening: 

“T’ll bet ye Sally Perfume hes be’n up 
ter town a-sellin’ her petatees, an’ she 
must hev gut a mighty good price fer 
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thim, too, she looked so all-fired 
pleased!” 

But a greater surprise was still in 
store for them, for, on the evening of 
the next day, an extremely fashionable 
automobile, containing an elderly lady 
and young man, drew up at Sally’s shab- 
by gate; and the Row folks will tell you 
to this day how Sally Perfume threw 
her arms about her nephew’s neck and 
what a genteel looking lady her sister 
was. However, they 
never quite convinced 
old Shamus in regard 
to the occupants of 
“that wheezy jauntin’ 
car,’ as he termed it. 

“Didn’t I 
own eyes a prutty slip 
uf a gurl sittin’ on Sal- 
ly’s back 
ber arms 


see with me 


with 
round th 
gintlemin’s neck,” he 
would argue. But Sha- 
mus’ story only furnish- 
ed the Row with an- 
other little mystery, 
which, I think, has nev- 
er been cleared up. 
The following morn- 
ing Sally sent for Sha- 
mus that she might bid 
her old friend good- 
by. The little woman 
dwelt long and tender- 
ly upon the many kind- 
nesses the old fellow 
had her, 


ste OP, 


and, when he was 
about to leave, handed him a small 
envelope, requesting him to publish 
its contents in the local paper. “And, 
ye'll send me th’ clippin’, Shamus?” she 
asked him. “Id like ter keep it ter re- 
member my stay at th’ Row.” 

“Faith, I will, Sally,” replied Sham- 
us; “and, gurl, if ever ye git th’ answer 
ter th’ prutty little song ye do always 
be singin’, write and tell owld Shamus; 


shown 


then he'll know his prayers are an- 
swered. But, mind ye, Sally, we'll niver 
fergive that wheezy owld jauntin’ car 
that’s carryin’ ye away frum us!” 

PART IV. 

It was barely a week later, while Mrs. 
Harold James was taking breakfast with 
her husband in their pretty suburban 
home, the maid handed her a special de- 
livery letter postmarked, “Shanty Row 
Corner,” and bearing the thumb marks 

of a labored production. 

“Ah, ’tis Sha- 

mus,” ejaculated Mrs. 

breaking the 
“Now, Hal, you 
read your wife’s 
will and testa- 

It ran thus: 


from 


James, 
seal. 
may 
first 
ment.” 


A CARD OF 
THANKS 
Sally Perfume came 
us three 
ago, and, as she wasn’t 


among years 
exactly our sort, we at 
decided 
queer; but the neigh- 
of the Row 
find that her 
characteristic is 


once she was 


bors now. 
queerest 
her 
generosity, for she has 
left her little home and 
all its furnishings to 
the poor of the Row. 
It is with much grat- 
itude that we sign our- 


selves, Her grateful servants, 


The Citizens of Shanty Row Corner. 


“You see, Hal, I was a marvelous suc- 
cess in my role, and I truly believe, after 
all, sweetheart, that the star engage- 
ment of my career will be found to be 
the last three years’ sojourn.” 

“Yes, Margaret,” the husband replied, 
“and, I believe, that these three lonely 
years have only tended to make this 





WHY IT WAS 


new life even sweeter. It is only now, 
little one, that I begin to see the wis- 
dom of waiting.” 


“How true it is, Hal,” Mrs. James re- 
plied, “that fear is the beginning of wis- 
dom and trust the end; for in all the 
world, my great, big husband, there is 
no power like love!” 

“But let us not forget, Margaret, that 
there is still another commission to ful- 
fil; you must write old Shamus that your 
pretty little song is answered at last. 
And don’t forget to ask his forgiveness 
for the ‘wheezy owld jauntin’ car’ which 
brought you home to love and your 
own.” 

A few days later, Shamus might have 
been seen standing in the center of the 
alley, surrounded by an eager audi- 
ence; for the poor old Irishman, with 
the ever-ready tear in his eye, was read- 
ing to them in a loud but broken voice 
Sally Perfume’s reply: 
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“Dearest of old Friends: 

“What you have wished for me has 
come, as from the hand of God. All 
the morning I have been here at my 
window listening to the happy birds 
bursting forth into wild orchestrations 
of love—love! And last night I dreamed, 
Shamus this God-sent love of mine was 
but the answer to my pretty little song 
breathed into a starving soul. I awoke 
and, gazing into the starlit heaven, whis- 
pered to my God, ‘I am content; Sham- 
us’ prayer is indeed answered.’ 

“In memory of happy days, I am yours 
as ever, “Sally Perfume. 

“P. S. Shamus, forgive the motor 
car, for it has brought me back to love 
and mine.” 

The letter read, Shamus wiped a big 
glistening tear from off his broad, un- 
burned cheek, and exclaimed, “Didn’t I 
tell ye lot uf blockheads that th’ poor 
creature wus starvin’!’ 


Why It Was Never Made 


By Vincent RL. Samms 


ER journey hadn’t been so very 

long out of New York, but the 

girl was lonely, so lonely that when 

the quiet man with the large, sad eyes 

who sat by her next to the window 
spoke to her she was glad. 

“Are you interested in inventions?” 
was the question he put. 

“T have never had occasion to study 
the subject,” she answered invitingly. 

The quiet man smiled slowly around 
the mouth, but the smile left out his 
eyes, which remained large and deep 
and sad. 

“A very interesting subject,” said 
he, and added, a trifle pompously, she 
thought, “I am an inventor.” 

The girl bowed in acknowledgment 
of the honor he had conferred upon 
her by making himself known. 


“My latest invention,” explained the 
quiet man, “is an automobile that runs 
itself. That is to say, I will go to my 
office of mornings and get out. Then 
I will start it home. It will go all the 
way by itself in perfect safety.” 

“To itself, you mean,” said the girl. 
“It’s a good strong automobile, is it, 
that won’t hurt itself by running into 
things and over them?” 

“T mean,” said he in reply, “that this 
automobile of mine will guide itself 
home with perfect safety to itself and 
to everything it meets on the road.” 

The girl began to be interested. 

“Will it take its harness off when it 
gets there,” she questioned, “and put 
itself in its stall?” 

The quiet man turned his large, sad 
eyes gravely upon her. 
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“This is a serious invention of mine,” 
he remarked reproachfully. 

The girl was covered with confusion. 
She regretted exceedingly the momen- 
tary flight of imagination which had 
carried her away. 

“I beg your pardon,” she implored 
earnestly. “I beg your pardon, sir.” 

The pardon was granted with a slow 
and serious bow from the quiet man. 

“As I said before,” he resumed pres- 
ently, “I shall go to my of Ps 

“And if it meets something on the 
way—another automobile, say?” 
gested the girl. 


sug- 


“It will do that naturally,” assented 
the quiet man with the utmost polite- 
ness, “but I have prepared for that. 
The moment it meets another automo- 
bile it will put on its brakes, slow up, 
turn to the right and go on its way 
uninterrupted.” 

“I suppose,” said the girl, “that all 
the other automobiles will be on the 
lookout for it.” 

“I suppose they will,” smiled the 
quiet man. 

“But street cars,” cried 
breathlessly, remembering. 
them ?” 

“IT have also arranged for the street 
cars,” nodded the quiet man. “When 
my automobile meets a street car it 
stops for exactly three minutes to let 
it go by.” 

“But suppose the street car takes 
more than three minutes to go by,” 
demanded the girl still breathlessly, 
“what then?” 

The quiet man shrugged his should- 
ers. “Why, then,” said he indifferent- 
ly, “it’s up to the street car.” 

The girl leaned back exhausted, to 
think it out. At the same time the 
brakeman, opening the door, shrieked: 
“Middletown! The New York State 
Asylum!” 

And two keepers in plain clothes 


’ 


the girl 
“What of 


who had occupied the seat back of 
them came up to the quiet man with 


the large, sad eyes and helped him 
off. 


Starting Without A Handle 

Should the starting handle on your 
car be of the detachable kind it is the 
part of wisdom to make sure that it is 
in the car when going out for a run, 
and furthermore that it is so safely se- 
cured that it may not be lost before it 
is needed. With no handle available 
many a motorist has been puzzled to 
know what to do. There are, how- 
ever, one or two ways of starting an 
engine without a handle, which may 
Le resorted to in extreme cases. One 
consists of rolling a cord tound the 
flywheel or round the clutch, then pull- 
ing hard enough to overcome the com- 
pression of the motor. This method is 
not easily applied to every motor, and 
unless performed with considerable 
dexterity presents some danger, for the 
cord may get entangled in the moving 
shafts if it is not withdrawn with ex- 
treme rapidity. A simpler and there- 
fore a better plan is to set the trans- 
mission on the high gear, switch on 
the ignition, and, letting in the clutch, 
get someone to push the car, with- 
drawing the clutch as soon as an ex- 
plosion occurs. To start the motor in 


this way it is necessary to use the high 


gear, because the low gears would 
drive the motor much too fast, be- 
sides requiring an effort of strength to 
push the car beyond the help usually 
obtainable. Naturally, if the car can 
be started on a slightly downhill road 
the work will be the easier under this 
plan. 
The story is truthful and old, 
For ages has man mourned his lot. 
When it isn’t too hot, it’s too cold; 
When it isn’t too cold, it’s too hot. 





Elementary Electricity 


By Prof. J. C. Hinman 


LECTRICITY in its many and in 

all its forms is the least under- 

stood of all the modern forms of power 
by the average man. To the ordinary 
owner of an automobile, for instance, it 
is electricity which produces a spark 


which, in turn, explodes a_ cylinder 


charge and thus begins the cycle of 
events which results in the propulsion 
of the 
haps a 
the 
with the use of the high tension system 


vehicle. I have thought that per- 
few non-technical definitions of 
various terms used in connection 
of electricity so commonly used for igni- 
tion purposes by automobilists may not 
be without value in aiding the ordinary 
man to arrive at a better understanding 
of just what the force is which has done 
so much for the world at large and the 
automobile in particular. Briefly, then, 
the most frequent terms and their mean- 
ings, are: 
Electricity.—An 
known only by its effects. 


invisible agent 
The princi- 
pal electrical phenomena fall under four 
heads: (1) Statical charges, (2) currents, 
(3) electro-magnetism, and (4) electric 
waves. The three latter forms of phe- 
nomena are to be observed in the work- 
ing of the high tension system most 
often employed in connection with the 
explosive motor. 

Currents.—The flow of electricity, 
which may for example be generated 
in a battery of chemical decomposition. 
When zinc is dissolved—in a simple vol- 
taic cell—in dilute sulphuric acid in the 
presence of a copper plate, the zinc parts 
with its latent energy as its atoms com- 
bine with the acid. This energy is ex- 
pended in forcing electricity through the 
acid to the copper plate and back again 
to the zinc, outside the cell, through the 
conducting medium—the wiring of the 


electric circuit. -Current is also gener- 


ated magnetically in a dynamo which 
will fall more properly in line in a future 
article dealing with the magneto system 
of ignition. 

Accumulator.—A type of battery in 
which an extremely active condition— 
chemically—of certain metals and metal- 
lic oxides is artificially created by forc- 
electricity through 
This decomposes the original 


ing a current of 
them. 
paste oxides—in the one case into the 
spongy metallic state and in the other 
(the anode) into a complex peroxide. 
The process might be simply described 
by supposing that the plates are respec- 
tively charged with hydrogen and oxy- 
gen. These two elements form water 
in recombining, which takes place im- 
mediately the difference in potential is 
allowed to force the current through the 
circuit by the latter being closed exter- 
nally. In discharging, the active mate- 
rials—in giving up their hydrogen and 
oxygen respectively—assume, by virtue 
of the chemical reactions, their original 
constitution, and are thus ready for fur- 
ther charging and discharging. 
Conductors.— Bodies which readily al- 
low electricity to flow through them. All 
metals are good conductors. 
Non-Conductors or _  Insulators.— 
Bodies that retard the flow of electricity 
wholly or very considerably. Glass, shel- 
lac, porcelain, mica, gutta percha, india 
rubber and its compounds, vulcanite, 
etc., are good insulators. 
Induction.—The “creation” of a cur- 
rent or electric flow in a circuit, by the 
circulation of an originating current 
through an adjacent coil, with which, 
however, the circuit carrying the in- 
duced flow is not in contact. This phe- 
nomena is allied to the magnetic pro- 
duction of current. 
Difference of Potential—A difference 
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of potential produces pressure in a cir- 
cuit in somewhat the same way that a 
difference of level in water produces 
pressure, which is apparent when the 
supply is turned on. So when a circuit 
is closed, i. e., when a path is made for 
the current to circulate, the difference 
of potential produces the pressure and 
occasions the flow. 

Potential—The power of doing elec- 
tric work. A natural difference of po- 
tential is inherent between most sub- 
stances capable of being affected chemi- 
cally. 

Series.—An accumulator is said to be 
coupled in series when the two cells of 
which it are connected—the 
positive of the first to the negative of the 
second—in such a manner that the pres- 
sure is equal to the sum of the pressure 
of the cells so connected, while the cur- 
rent given off is the same as that given 
off by a single cell. 


consists 


Parallel—When cells are connected 
in parallel (all the negatives together 
and all the positives together) the cur- 
rent given off is equal to the sum of 
the current of each of the cells, while 
the pressure remains that of a single 
cell. 


- 
Ampere.—The measure of current- 


rate or strength. “rate” 


The at which 
electricity passes a given point in a cir- 
cuit is indicated in amperes, a simple 
illustration being that an ordinary in- 
candescent electric lamp of sixteen can- 
dle power takes half an ampere to il- 
luminate it. The “quantity” of elec- 
tricity is computed in ampere-hours, the 
capacity of ordinary accumulators rang- 
ing from 20 to 60 ampere-hours; which 
means that they contain a charge equal 
to a supply of one ampere for 20 or 60 
hours respectively, or of, say, five am- 
peres for four and twelve hours respec- 
tively. There is a certain discharge rate 


tor an accumulator which must not be 


two 


exceeded, under the penalty of ruining 
the plates by buckling. 

E. M. F. (Electro-motive force).— 
Practically equivalent to pressure. The 
term E. M. F. is used to denote that 
which moves or tends to move electricity 
from one place to another. The unit 
of electro-motive force is the volt, the 
simplest illustration of the term being 
that an ordinary ignition accumulator, 
which series, 
gives a pressure, when fully charged, of 
about 4.4 volts, or 2.2 volts per cell. 


consists of two cells in 


Resistance.—-That property of bodies 
by which they obstruct the steady flow 
of electricity through them and resolve 
into heat the energy of the current which 
The internal resistance of 
a battery is due to this property acting 
in the liquid of the cell which forms 
part of the path over which the current 
is flowing. The external resistance of 
the circuit is similarly due to this prop- 


is passing. 


erty acting in the conducting medium, 
the wiring, in the external circuit. Re- 
sistances are also occasioned by imper- 
fect contacts at points. Such resistances 
are affected by pressure, for when the 
surfaces of a conductor, which 
through dirt, or oxidation, etc., are mak- 
ing an indifferent contact, are forced into 
more intimate contact the current pass- 
es more freely. The resistance of a 
conductor is inversely proportional to 
the area of its cross section, and directly 
proportional to its length. There is also 
the specifi: resistance to be considered, 
the various conductors varying widely 
in their capacity for conduction. Copper 
has a very low specific resistance, the 
resistance of lead is approximately 
twelve times as much as that of copper; 
and iron about eight times as much. 
Ohm.—The ohm is the unit of resist- 
ance, and is practically illustrated by 


stating that 100 yards of ordinary tele- 
graph wire has roughly the resistance of 
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one ohm. As the resistance is inversely 
proportional to the cross sectional area, 
a wire having a resistance of one ohm 
would, if its diameter were doubled, have 
a resistance of only .25 ohm. The in- 
ternal resistance of an accumulator is 
practically nil, while that of an ordinary 
dry cell is about .5 ohm. With four such 
cells in series the internal resistance 
would be about 2 ohms, consequently 
short circuiting would not do very great 
injury beyond wasting the current, at 
a comparatively slow discharge rate. 

Magnetic Field—The force with 
which a magnet attracts or repels an- 
other magnet or a piece of steel or iron 
is called magnetic force, the amount of 
the force exerted being greatest at the 
poles of the magnet, and it is inversely 
proportional to the distance at which it 
is acting. The immediate neighborhood 
of a magnet is called the magnetic field, 
in which magnetic induction takes place. 

Condenser.—This is an apparatus con- 
sisting of alternate sheets of tinfoil and 
paraffined paper—insulation—used in 
connection with an induction coil, into 
which the current flows when the circuit 
is broken. The effect of this is to sup- 
press the inverse current at make and 
to strengthen the direct electro-motive 
force at break. 

The accumulator and coil system of 
ignition is called high tension, owing to 
the fact that electricity of high potential 
difference is used for the actual ignition, 
the spark which fires the charge being 
produced from the induced current cir- 
culating in the secondary winding, which 
has a potential difference of some thou- 
sands of volts. 

The principal members of the system 
are the battery, coil (and condenser) and 
the sparking plug; the other integral 
portions being the contact breaker, 
switch and wiring (“leads” and “re- 
turns”). Dealing with them in the or- 
der given above, I will first take the 


battery, of which in common use there 
are two types, presenting distinct fea- 
tures: Dry batteries (primary), and ac- 
cumulators (secondary batteries) or so- 
called storage batteries. 

Dry Batteries—These are usually 
modifications of the simple voltaic ele- 
ments—zine and carbon—of constant or 
non-polarizible type, filled with some 
material to prevent the liquid electro- 
lyte from spilling. These cells have a 
larger capacity for current, size for 
size, than and as the 
internal four are 
coupled in series, is reasonably high, the 
possibility of damage by “shorting” is 
not great. As, however, the energy de- 
veloped depends entirely upon the con- 
sumption of zinc, which forms one of the 
elements of the cell, and this is changed 
(by chemical decomposition) without 
possibility of restoration to its original 
form by further chemical or electrical 
action in the cell itself, it follows that 
when the cells, or series of cells, gen- 
erally four, which form the battery have 
expended their latent energy in giving 
off current, the battery is useless and 
must be discarded, as it would be al- 
most as costly to renew the zincs and re- 
make the cells as to furnish new ones. 
The initial cost of the dry battery is 
far less than that of an accumulator, and 
it is capable of standing rougher and 
more irregular treatment than the ac- 
cumulator. The renewal, however, of 
dry batteries, as against the cost o/ re- 
charging accumulators, would make the 
primary batteries twice as costly as the 
other in continued use. The voltage of 
dry cells is generally about 1.25 each, 
so that the battery of cells gives nor- 
maily about five volts. It is possible 
with some forms of primary batteries to 
partly renew the vitality of the cells by 
recharging from a dynamo, chemical re- 
actions taking place to a small degree in 
the battery under the influence of the 


accumulators, 


resistance, when 
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powerful current from the dynamo which 
enable the battery to give out for a lim- 
ited time a fair discharge. Practically 
speaking, however, when a set of dry 
cells fails to give a useful working cur- 
rent it may be discarded. 
Accumulators.—On, the othef hand, 
accumulators with careful use, improve 
with each successive charge and dis- 
charge, and.may reasonably’ be expected 
to give some years’ constant service. 
The internal resistance of an accumu- 
lator being extremely low—practically 
nil, in fact—it is very necessary that 
great caution should be used to avoid 
short-circuiting it, i. e., the resistance 
of the coil should always be included in 
the external part of the circuit for the 
current to traverse. All accumulators, 
as was inferred under “Ampere,” are 
constructed to charge and discharge at 
a certain rate. A certain number of hours 


is necessary to permit the chemical re- 
actions in the paste to be effected with- 
out danger of damage to the grids, or 
plates, and if these changes are hurried, 
either in charging or discharging, be- 
yond a certain limit, the rapidity of the 
reactions forces the paste out of the 
grids and the latter buckle and bend 
under the stress. The voltage of the ac- 
cumulator, as well as its discharge rate, 
is more constant than that of the dry 
battery, so that whenever a convenient 
means, at a reasonable cost, of recharg- 
ing exists the accumulator is to be pre- 
ferred. 

An accumulator which consists of two 
separate cells connected in series should 
show a voltage of about 4.4 when fully 
charged, its amperage capacity depend- 
ing, of course, on the size of the plates. 
As the charge is withdrawn from the 
battery the voltage falls, but not in pro- 
portion, as will be shown. Assumin2 
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the charge to be thirty ampere-hours, it 
will be found that one-half that charge 
may be withdrawn with only a fractional 
fall in voltage, say to 4 volts, but after 
that point has been passed the fall in 
voltage is far more rapid, till it drops 
to 3.8 or 3.5, at which figure the battery 
may be considered to have been dis- 
charged as far as is advisable. Many 
authorities contend that it is best to 
withdraw no more than 25 per cent. of 
the total charge from the cells before 
recharging, but with care 75 per cent. of 
the charge may be withdrawn if the cells 
be recharged immediately. If it is de- 
sired to leave accumulators unused for 
some time, they should be fully charged 
before being put aside, and it is desir- 
able, in any case, to give a small re- 
charge, whether working’ them or not, 
at intervals not greater than a month. 

There is a constant tendency on the 
part of the cells to discharge themselves 
automatically, and when this is not neu- 
tralized, by recharging, sulphating of the 
plates—an inimical reaction of the paste 
—occurs, which interferes seriously with 
the capacity of the cells until remedied 
by continued charging at a low rate. 
The normal discharge rate through a 
well-constructed coil, which, by its re- 
sistance, reduces the discharge, will be 
about half an ampere, so that if a bat- 
tery of 40 ampere-hours capacity be 
used with this discharge rate, and one- 
half or rather more of the total charge 
be withdrawn, the accumulator will work 
the ignition system, with continuous dis- 
charge, for 40 hours or more, But as 
there are intermissions—breaks in the 
continuity of the current supplied for 
ignition purposes—probably nearly 
double this number of hours’ work could 
be obtained. 

In the construction of the accumula- 
tors it is necessary to have spaces be- 
tween the plates for the electrolyte to 
function as one of the elements of the 


cell, and herein lies the possibility of 
short-circuiting internally, by undue vi- 
bration as well as excessive discharging. 
When the paste, which, in forming the 
cells, is forced into perforations in the 
lead grids under great mechanical pres- 
sure, drops to the bottom of the cells or 
lodges between the plates, it forms a 


bridge for the passage of the current and 


destructive discharge. In justice to the 
makers it must be said that the accumu- 
lators as usually made stand wonder- 
fully well the enormous shocks and in- 
cessant vibration to which they are sub- 
jected on motor vehicles. Recent ad- 
vances in construction have been made 
by “armoring” the plates, i. e., protect- 
ing them from the possibility of drop- 
ping paste particles, occasioning a short 
circuit, by sheets of finely perforated cel- 
luloid closely attached to the plates, the 
perforations allowing a free circulation 


of the electrolyte. The greatest danger 


of injury, buckling, the plates by exter- 
nal short-circuiting, is, 


however, only 
partially obviated by this armoring, and 
the experiment, too frequently made, of 
endeavoring to ascertain what charge, if 
any, remains in the battery by connect- 
ing the terminals with a stout wire or 
good conductor should never be in- 
dulged in. Neither should an ampere- 
meter—an instrument for measuring 
current strength—be coupled direct 
across the terminals of an accumulator, 
affording as it does a path of practically 
no resistance, in other words, a short 
circuit, and allowing the accumulator to 
discharge itself at many times its cor- 
rect discharge rate. 

The Induction Coil.—This is perhaps 
the least understood of all the various 
parts of the ignition system. Its particu- 
lar function is to “create,” by induction, 
a high tension discharge across the gap 
at the sparking plug. The coil itself 
consists of at least four important ele- 
ments, and, in the case of a trembler coil, 
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of an additional one, the vibrator, or 
trembling contact breaker. The four 
elements which comprise the coil proper 
are the iron core, the primary and sec- 
ondary windings and the condenser. The 
primary circuit consists of a number of 
turns of fairly stout insulated wire 
wound spirally and in superimposed lay- 
ers around a bobbin within which is 
placed the core, the latter, when the 
current is allowed to circulate in the 
primary, becoming a powerful electro- 
magnet. 

The passage of a current through a 
coil of wire creates a magnetic field 
throughout its immediate vicinity. Such 
a coil is termed a solenoid, and possesses 
all the properties of a permanent magnet 
with the important difference that the 
magnetism is wholly under control, and 
ceases entirely when the circuit is 
The strength of the magnetic 
field, and consequently of its inductive 
capacity, is proportional to the number 
of turns of wire and the amperage of the 
current which is flowing. If, while the 
current is circulating in the turns of a 
solenoid, a mass of iron is introduced 
within the coil, it is found that the in- 
tensity of the magnetic field is increased 
enormously, this being due to the fact 
that iron has less magnetic resistance 
than air, or a greater conductibility for 
the lines of magnetic force, in the ratio 
of one to two thousand. If the core 
be a solid piece of iron, “eddy” currents 
are produced in its mass, so that it is 
usual for the core to be constructed of a 
bundle of soft iron wires, each lightly 
insulated from the other, and the whole 
pressed into a cylindrical form. 

As I have said, the strength of the 
magnetic field is proportioned to the 
number of turns and strength of cur- 
rent circulating in the solenoid, so that 
it is advisable to have as many turns as 
possible, without opposing too much re- 


opened. 
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sistance to the current flow in the pri- 
mary circuit, the complete path of which 
embraces the whole of the low tension 
wiring—the lightly insulated conductor 
—and which passes in turn from the bat- 
tery through the primary windings to, 
and through, the interrupter and switch 
and so back to the battery. It is now 
obvious that whenever the primary cir- 
cuit is closed an extremely powerful 
magnetic field is created in its vicinity. 
Whenever a magnetic field is introduced 
into a solenoid an induced current of 
contrary direction is created in that 
solenoid, and with each make and break 
in the generating circuit a reversal of 
direction is given to the induced current 
in the adjoining solenoid. The potential 
difference of such an induced current is 
directly proportional to the number of 
turns and inversely proportional to its 
proximity to the locality of greatest in- 
tensity of the magnetic field. It follows, 
then, that in order to secure the highest 
efficiency in the secondary discharge— 
in which current strength (amperage) is 
of no importance compared with differ- 
ence of potential (voltage)—this result 
will be best obtained by a great number 
of turns—many layers of very fine insu- 
lated wire wound around the primary 
coil as closely as efficient insulation of 
turn from turn, as well as of layer from 
layer, will permit. 


Fuel Economy of High Piston Speed 

Anything which overcomes the ne- 
cessity of leaving the hot gases long 
in contact with the cylinder walls of a 
gas engine tends greatly to the effici- 


ency of the engine. For example, an 
engine running at the rate of 100 revo- 
lutions a minute burns considerably 
more fuel per horse power per bour 
than the same engine would were it 
driven 200 or 300 revolutions a minute. 
Axiomatically, then, provided the valves 
and ports are made in such proportion 
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that the charge may be drawn in and 
exhausted with the least possible fric- 
tion, the higher the speed of a two cycle 
or a four cycle engine the greater is the 
engine’s economy. Further, the hotter 
the cylinder is kept without danger of 
overheating the valves or burning the 
oil on the piston, the less the heat lost 
to walls will be and the greater econ- 
omy shown in the fuel, while ‘the mix- 
ture necessary to give the full working 
pressure will be proportionately weak- 
er. 

Without running into complication, 
the average gas engine is capable of 
considerably increased economy by so 
designing it and its oiling and cooling 
fixtures so the engine may safely be 
run at higher speeds. 

There is nothing impossible from a 
mechanical or theoretical point of view, 
with building engines having piston 
speeds of between 2,000 and 2,500 ft. 
a minute; and such engines would 
save 35 or 40 per cent. of the fuel 
now used by engines with piston 
speeds of one thousand feet a minute, 
and nearly half the fuel on engines now 
run at 400 feet a minute. Further than 
this, engines designed to run at these 
increased speeds, being in consequence 
very much smaller than the engines 
in present use, could be built and sold 
at a much lower figure than now holds. 

Only three things require special 
treatment to bring this increased speed 
about: The piston and all the recip- 
rocating parts must be ‘as light as 
possible ;” the exhaust valve at least 
must be water cooled and there must 
be an absolutely certain supply of oil 
“forced” or pumped to the piston and 
through every bearing, every one of 
which must have extra large surface. 


When Gears Have Worn 
French experiments on the efficien- 
cies of gears fitted for motor car ser- 
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vice give the following results in per- 
centages for new and worn gears, re- 
spectively: Spur gearing, steel on steel, 
greased, exposed to street dust, go and 
80; spur gearing, steel pinion and fiber 
gear wheel, 88 and 80; spur gearing, 
leather pinion and cast iron gear wheel, 
88 and 80; spur gearing, steel on steel, 
running in an oil bath, 92 and go; bevel 
gearing, steel and steel, in an oil bath, 
88 and 82; universal joint, 95; roller 
chain, lubricated and exposed to the 
air, 94 and 92. 


Distorted or Sticking Valves 


when takes 
place at intervals and the ignition an- 
pears to be at fault, the whole cause of 
the trouble may result from the 
overheating of the exhaust valve hav- 
ing caused it to become distorted, pit- 
ted on its seat, or the stem seizing in 


Occasionally misfiring 


its guide. The symptoms of all are 
similar. Should the diagnosis 
show distortion the cure will be found 
in carefully truing up in a light lathe, 
care being taken to preserve the cor- 
rect angle of the valve seating, and to 
keep it absolutely true and straight 
with the stem, the slightest eccentri- 
city of one with the other being fatal 
to the running of the motor. If pitting 
is the ailment this also will require 
turning in the lathe and grinding in af- 
terwards, or if the stem binding is the 
cause of it all, carefully returning it to 
its original lines will make matters right. 


very 


To Lubricate Accumulator Terminals 

Accumulator terminals should be 
smeared with vaseline to prevent cor- 
rosion and “setting.”” To do this most 
effectually, remove the nuts, and, hav- 
ing left the wires in position, thorough- 
ly lubricate the terminals and replace 
the nuts. On screwing these down, 
enough vaseline will be squeezed out to 
lubricate them externally. 





Taking Foreign 
By R. 


: N°: said the member from Orleans 

county, the man who owns an 
automobile have to take it 
across the briny ocean to enable him 
to rattle off a list of fine sounding 
places he has visited in it. 


doesn’t 


When the early settlers named the 
cities and towns New York State, 
they must have searched the world for 
titles. A list of reads like the 
prospectus of a personally conducted 
tour, and a recital of their names by a 


in 


‘em 


person who has visited them all would 
insure him a seat on the stage at a 
geographers’ congress. 

Of course, one of those persons who 
keep their luggage looking like a farm- 
er’s barn after Barnum & Bailey’s No. 
2 car crew have got through with it, 
and who substantiates his reminiscences 
with a giddily labeled hat box, would 
be obliged to take the longer trip, but 
a person doesn’t have to go far to se- 
cure a foreign sounding lot of names 
with which to punctuate his ‘when I 
was in——.’ Here’s a little itinerary I 
have mapped out,-using the list of post 
offices in New York State as a guide. 
Listen to this: 

Our tourist leaves New York city 
for Little Britain, proceeding to Liver- 
pool, Cambridge, Bristol, Greenwich, 
York, Bath, Bridgewater, Cardiff, Corn- 
wall, Lancaster, Leeds, New Castle, 
Somerset, Southampton, Stratford and 
Yorkshire; through Wales; then to 
Argyle, Caledonia, Edinburgh and 
Perth; and over to Erin, Galway, Lim- 
erick and Belfast. 

Little France could come next, the 
traveler taking in Dunkirk, Rheims, 
Versailles, Paris, Orleans and Lyons, 
and from there going to Castile, Leon, 
Madrid, Cadiz and Lisbon; back to 
Geneva, Berne, Luzerne and Zurich; 
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thence 
Leipsic, 
burg ; 


to Wurtemburg, 
Dresden, 


Frankfort, 
and Ham- 
there to Antwerp and 
Ghent; to Holland, The Hague, Ley- 
den, Amsterdam and Rotterdam. 

From there. he might go to Den- 
mark and visit Copenhagen; thence to 
Norway, see Stockholm; and over to 


Jerlin 
from 


Russia, visiting Warsaw, Moscow and 


Odessa, and t6 Bohemia, Vienna, pass- 


ing the Danube into Italy. 

Milan, Florence, Turin, Genoa, Pal- 
ma, Venice, Rome, Naples, Elba and 
Etna might come next. Then he could 
cross to Malta; thence to Greece, visit- 
ing Athens, Corinth and Marathon, and 
by way of Smyrna visit Bethany, Beth- 
lehem, Hebron, Lebanon, Mount Sinai, 
Jerusalem, Jordan, Bethel, 
Beulah and Canaan. 


Jericho, 


He can visit Egypt and see Alexan- 
dria, Cairo, Babylon, Nineveh and Pal- 
myra, Persia, Delhi and Bombay and 
China, Canton and Pekin, thoroughly 
exploring the Orient. 

Should the tourist prefer a tropical 
little trip on this side the world, I 
would advise him to visit Nassau after 
leaving this city, then go to Cuba, see 
Havana, and run over to Jamaica, and 
thence to Nevis. Or he could go to 
Mexico, Monterey and 


stopping at 


All Imported Conceit 
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Buena Vista and from there go to 
Panama; see Lima, and the whole of 
Peru, winding up in Chili. 

On the first route I have mentioned 
he could visit the fields of Austerlitz, 
Marengo and Waterloo, and take in 
the Alps, and on the last he could ex- 
plore the Andes. 

Having visited all these places he 
would probably be surfeited with trav- 
eling, and wish to settle down some- 
where. This being the case, I would 
suggest Utopia, Arcadia or possibly 
Valhalla. If he is of devout mind, 
Sabbath Day Point or the Promised 
Land might prove a suitable location. 
I do not doubt even that a man free 
from original sin would be permitted 
to enter Eden and live there. 

While there is always Sundown in 
Ulster county, there are Bliss and Joy 
in the State, and even the wicked of 
the metropolis can enter Paradise by 
crossing Orange county. What more 
could any tourist ask than th‘s? 


Applying a Patch 

Formerly, when pneumatic tires were 
comparatively small affairs intended 
solely for use on bicycles and very light 
carriages, repairing tires was very sim- 
ple and it was only necessary to wait 
until the solution applied to the patch 
became sticky before inflating and rid- 
ing off. With the big motor tires, 
however, this was soon found to be not 
sufficient. The great pressure brought 
to bear on the half dry layer of solu- 
tion, combined with the heat produced 
by fast traveling, either caused the 
patch to come loose, or a little duct to 
form through the solution along which 
the air escaped. The proper way to 
effect a repair on a motor car tire so 
as to avoid all of these complications is 
to thoroughly clean both the patch and 
air the tube with sandpaper, then ap- 
ply with the finger a thin layer of so- 


lution to the patch and the air tube, 
taking care that the layer is of even 
thickness, that there are no blobs, and 
that the solution is brought out well 
to the edge of the patch. Both patch 
and air tube must then be laid aside 
until the solution is so dry that it will 
not adhere to the finger, whereupon 
the patch should be put in position 
and be rolled firmly on. Such a repair 
will never give way. 


The Things Neccessary 

Owner—Are all the tools in the tool 
chest? 

Valet—Yes, sir. 

Owner—Are all the route books in 
the tonneau ? 

Valet—Yes, sir. 

Owner—Is the speedometer in place? 

Valet—Yes, sir. 

Owner—Have you brought down all 
our goggles? 

Valet—Yes, sir. 

Owner—Well, run up to my room 
and. bring the roll of bills out of the 
top bureau drawer so that we will have 
enough money to pay our fines. Then 
we shall be ready to start for a little 
run down Long Island. 


Defining His Class 

“De trouble wif dat man,” said Mr. 
Erasmus Pinkley, “is dat he’s too am- 
bitious.” 

“But he won’t work,” answered Miss 
Miami Brown. 
“No. He’s one o’ dese people dat 
would rather ’magine hisself ridin’ in 
a automobile dan git down to busi- 
ness an’ push a wheelbarrow.” 


Prepared 
“You say the unexpected never hap- 
pens to you, eh?” 


“Exactly. I’ve got so used to it 
happening with those blamed tires of 
mine that I always expect it now.” 





Looking for Trouble and Finding_ It 


By James E. English 


EF‘ ILLOWING as a very natural se- 
quence to the many improve- 
ments in mechanism and the reduction 
of complications which have taken 
place in the present-day automobiles, 
the formerly familiar sight of a car 
“hung up” at the side of the road 
while its erstwhile driver lay on his 
back and tried to find out the why and 
wherefore of its refusal to proceed, is 
Much of 
this improvement is undoubtedly due 
to the fact that both owners and pas- 
sengers are beginning to take a much 
more reasonable view of the machines. 
Instead of automobiles being regarded 


daily becoming less frequent. 


as a confused mass of machinery which 
it is quite impossible to understand un- 
less one is an expert, each part is. be- 
ing considered independent of another, 
and each allotted its own place of im- 
portance, according to the duties which 
it has to perform. 


Formerly at a show a_ salesman 
would have contented himself with say- 
ing to a prospective customer, in de- 
scribing a car, “Yes, there’s the en- 
gine inside there, and this is where the 
driver sits.” This at one time was the 
amount that was generally known about 
a motor car. Even now, admitting a 
much improved knowledge of the vitals 
of a motor, there is still, when the in- 
evitable breakdown does come, very 
much more common sense needed than 
is usually forthcoming. 

The ordinary procedure is still along 
lines : 


these The engine stops unex- 


pectedly. The occupants alight, lift up 
the bonnet, and gaze hopelessly inside. 
ne is heard to say, “There’s the en- 
gine gone wrong again.” After a pro- 
found silence follows the advisory re- 


mark, “Let’s have a look at the ——, 
naming some part which happens to at- 


tract their attention, 
they seize spanners 


immediately 
and disintegrate 
the poor unfortunate machine in places 
where there is, perhaps, little likeli- 
hood of trouble arising. Imagine a doc- 
tor called to attend a patient, making a 
promiscuous inspection of various por- 
tions of the human anatomy “just to 
see if they were all right,” without first 
studying the symptoms of the particu- 
lar case with which he had to deal. 
When diagnosing has to be resorted to 
just the same with the motor as it is 
with a man. 


and 


It’s no good taking the 
carburetter off, altering the mixture, 
or gtinding in valves, if one of the 
bearings has seized up or the gasolene 
tank has run dry. If only the case 
were diagnosed systematically in the 
first place discovering the trouble in 
most found to be 


an extremely easy thing to do. 


instances would be 

It must be realized that the engine 
is driven simply through an explosive 
gas being compressed and ignited in 
one or more cylinders. If the engine will 
not run, after having ascertained that 
it moves freely, by turning the start- 
ing handle, the trouble must lie in one 
of two the 


in the ignition of it. 


places, either in com- 
pressed gas or 
Consider the gas and its components 
first. Is there plenty of gasolene in 
the tank, and are the supply pipes to 
the carburetter (including the jet) quite 
clear? If so, and the air adjustment 
is found in its normal position, the gas 
itself must be right. A few turns of 
the starting handle will prove whether 
the compression is good, and the valves 
holding well. 

this far, 


thing may be left out of consideration 


Having proceeded every- 


except the ignition, to which attention 


must now be given. As you proceed 
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with the gas, begin with the source of 
supply—in the majority of cases the 
batteries—making sure that these are 
fully charged and sound, with termin- 
als clean and well screwed down. From 
these pass the wires or leads, inspect- 
ing them for short circuits or faults, 
and then to the switch, commutator, 
and return or ground connections. 
Nothing developing along these lines 
there is nothing now left but the high 
tension circuit, coils, tremblers, plugs, 
and secondary wires, with some one of 
which, if the previous examination has 
been carried out carefully, the fault 
must exist. Of course, the tremblers 
really belong to the primary circuit, but 
it is best to examine them together 
with the plugs, adjusting the blades in 
order to obtain the best possible spark. 
A complete investigation like this is 
only suggested, of course, where the 
cause of the stop is not immediately 
apparent, and only applies to a case 
where the car has previously been run- 
ning satisfactorily and stops doing so 
unexpectedly. 

By using a similar line of reasoning 
to the above, however, many effects 
will point at once to their particular 
causes, although here lies the tyro’s 
greatest difficulty, viz., that the same 
result may be produced by several dif- 
An illustration will best 
An engine will run well 


ferent faults. 
explain this. 
at moderate speeds, whereas it is found 
to stop after a spell of fast running 
or uphill work. This is evidently no 
fault of the ignition, which, being work- 
ed mechanically, is as reliable on high 
speeds as on low, therefore the wrong 
must lie the 
this methodically, as above suggested, 


with gas. Considering 
one usually finds the trouble in one of 
two places, either—(1) Some foreign 
substance in the gasolene pipe, which 
was too heavy to be moved by a mod- 
erate flow of spirit, has been carried at 


once into the jet and then when the 
flow increases with higher speeds, (this 
obstruction may remain in the jet, or 
may drop back into the pipes when the 
liquid ceases to pass over it); or (2) 
the gasolene strainer may be choked 
with some deposit. 

Another example of the same effect 
resulting from different causes lies in 
the case of the much-dreaded back- 
firing. This evidently cannot proceed 
from faulty gas, so that attention can 
be wholly devoted elsewhere. There 
are four chief causes of this alarming 
trouble. First and most likely, the bat- 
teries may have run low. These should 
in no case be permitted ever to get be- 
low 3.8 volts. 

Secondly, a short circuit may have 
occurred on the primary circuit. A 
short on the secondary will not cause 
back-firing, but simply missing, since 
the current in the high tension circuit 
is only induced at the correct times, 
therefore, should a false contact be 
made in this circuit, it will only result 
in the current finding a new (or short) 
circuit of less resistance than that 
which lies through the plugs, thus no 
spark will occur in the cylinder at all. 

Thirdly, a serious misfire may occur 
when, for the exhaust 
valve refuses to close, since the gas is 


some reason, 
driven direct into the exhaust pipes 
and ignited there. This frequently re- 


sults in a damaged muffler. Lastly, 


pre-ignition may be caused either by 


an overheated cylinder, resulting from 
the pump not working, or from the 
cylinders having some sooty deposit in- 
side which cannot be cooled by the cir 
culating water, and which acts before 
and instead of the electric spark, firing 
the charge before the crank is in a 
correct position to receive the impulse. 

These are merely examples to prove 
that most difficulties can be surmount- 
ed by using a system and working with 





LOOKING FOR TROUBLE AND FINDING IT 


CAN YOU 


some definite rule, as suggested in this 
article. By always working along logi- 
cal lines the methodical driver (even if 
he be inexperienced) will find his trou- 
bles and be well on his journey again, 
before his more learned friend, or even 
a skilled found what is 
the matter with the refractory motor. 

The oiling features and oil cups of 


mechanic has 


an engine are only too often considered 


by the designer as things of secondary 
consideration, whereas they are in all 
cases the most vitally important part, 
as the purchaser of the engine is never 
The truth of this 
statement becomes evident when any- 


long in finding out. 


one stops to consider that the life of 
the working parts, such as rings, pis- 
ton, cylinder and bearings depend al- 
most wholly upon their being at all 
times properly oiled. In fact, with the 
oiling always perfect the life of an en- 
gine becomes practically unlimited. 
The wear of a bearing depends upon 


GUESS WHY A THIEF LEFT THIS STOLEN PACKARD HERE? 


the rubbing of the metal 
gether. 


parts to- 
But when oil is continually 
supplied in proper quantity it forms a 
film between the two parts of the bear- 
ing to such an extent that the metal of 
the shaft does not actually touch the 
metal of the box at all—and under such 
conditions there is practically no wear 
whatever of anything but the oil. 
Progress in any line of manufacture 


means the getting of more or better 


returns per dollar invested. Perfection 
in lubrication makes possible the use of 
higher piston Higher piston 


speed means that a smaller and less 


speed. 


costly engine will do the work of a 
larger one. 

Absolute certainty in ti.e lubrication 
of every bearing proportionate to the 
speed at which it runs means economy 
in oil—for one drop of oil delivered 
regularly to exactly the right spot will 
go further than 20 drops used irregu- 
larly. 
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Mechanical force feed oilers are 
necessarily much more costly than sim- 
ple oil cups. But when you count the 
saving in oil and the saving in wear 
and repairs on the engine the expensive 
oiler pays for itself several times over 
in a year. 

This statement is partially true of 
engines of 10 H. P. and over, and the 
purchaser of an’ engine as a rule has 
not as yet been educated up to a 
thorough appreciation of this fact, and 
often demurs on account of the neces- 
sarily higher cost of a well equipped 
engine and selects the cheaper one 
but it is poor economy. For with all 
bills paid, at the end of the year the 
poorly built or cheaply equipped en- 
gine has invariably cost the most. 


Overheated Bearings. 


When the main bearings and big end 
have 
been running some time, it is general- 


of the connecting rod _ brasses 


ly necessary to take up the wear and 
When this has 
been done it is sometimes found upon 
starting up the engine that there is a 
tendency to overheat the bearings, to 


re-scrape the brasses. 


avoid which liberal supplies of oil must 
be given. It will be found that if after 
scraping in the brass, and before put- 
ting on lubricating oil, all of the wear- 
ing surfaces are well rubbed with flak- 
ed graphite, they will run much smooth- 


IN THE GLAD AND 
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er and will not have the same 
dency to heat up. When examined un- 
der a microscope the brasses appear to 
be porous, and entirely composed of 
more or less sharp crystals. The ef- 
fect of the graphite appears to be that 
the pores are filled up with this unc- 
tuous material and a smooth surface 
formed, friction thus being materially 


reduced. 


ten- 


Still Thinking 

“Do you think this car will get 
through on time,” asked the nervous 
observer in a belated car in an endur- 
ance run. 

“T’m trying to think it,” answered the 
driver. “I’ve been trying to think it 
ever since I started in this affair. But 
mental science doesn’t seem to do 
much good with an old apple cart like 
this one is.” 


The Real Problem 

“Do you think the cheap automo- 
bile will ever take the place of the 
horse ?” asked the man who was stand- 
ing around watching the owner of the 
car flat on his back in the middle of a 
country road trying to repair a break- 
down. 

“My friend,” was the response, “that 
is an unimportant question. The prob- 
lem now is to get a horse to take the 
place of the automobile.” 


JUICY SPRINGTIME 









URING the past twenty-five years 

engineers have applied internal- 
combustion motors to all manner of 
uses in powers ranging from the tiny 4 
H. P. motor to the huge 2,000 H. P. 
engine. They have adapted the motors 
to the consumption of many different 
kinds of inflammable gases and vapors, 
and they have continually increased both 


mechanical and thermal efficiency until, 


at the present time, these motors com- 
pete with steam in almost every field. 
For small and moder- 
ate powers the advan- 
tages of these motors 
greatly outweigh those 
of steam. Lighted hy- 
dro-carbons were early 
utilized in these mo 
tors, but it required 
the advent of the mo- 
tor car, with the beau- 
tiful small high-speed 
engines originated by 
Daimler, to make gas- 
olene consumption a 
matter of commercial 
importance. The pro- 
duction of these gaso- 
lene engines is now 
conducted in all coun- 
tries on a very large 
scale, indeed, and the desire to util- 
ize local inflammable material has led 
to the use of alcohol in similar small 
motors specially arranged for that fuel. 
Much has been done, but more still re- 
mains to be done before finality can be 
said to be even approximately attained. 

Considerable difference of opinion still 
exists on physical and chemical points 
of the highest abstract scientific interest; 
but all are agreed, so far as practice is 
concerned, on certain main features. 
These leading features are: initial com- 


Where the Gas Engine Has Arrived 


By Gerrence Trenholme 


pression of the working fluid, exposure 
of the flame to the smallest area of cool- 
ing surface for the shortest time, and 
the use of the lowest flame temperatures 
consistent with high available pressures. 
In many cases motors deviate somewhat 









The Hon. Maynard Greville, in the Smallest Electric Car Ever Made 


from these understood requirements; 
generally not from ignorance on the part 
of the designers, but from some stern 
practical necessity. Some of these mat- 
ters, both practical and scientific, I will 
briefly call your attention to. 
Development has followed two main 
lines. First, improvements relating to 
the motor itself, including changes in 
the thermo-dynamic cycle, followed in 
the treatment of the working fluid and 
the inflammable gas within the motor 
by the modification of such details as 
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admission valves, igniting devices, gov- 
erning methods and water and air cool- 
ing systems. Starting gear has also 
been carefully studied, and, both from 
the thermo-dynamic and the mechanical 
point of view, it may be safely said that 
these motors have attained a great 
measure of perfection. 

Secondly, parallel with the improve- 
ments relating to the motor itself have 
proceeded those relating to means of 
generating the inflammable gaseous or 
vapor fuel intended to operate the mo- 
tor. These improvements have related 
to the economical production of ordi- 
nary coal gas, to the effective production 
of producer gas from anthracite, bitumi- 
nous non-caking coal, coke and other 
solid fuels, to the treatment of heavy 
and light hydro-carbons and alcohol to 
produce an effective inflammable vapor, 
and to the purification and collection of 
blast furnace gas, coke oven gas and 
natural gas. 

Automobile motors are usually of the 
inverted vertical type, and they run at 
speeds of from 600 revolutions up to 
and even over 1,200 revolutions per min- 
ute. In these engines the cylinder and 
combustion spaces are well water-jacket- 
ed, and both inlet and 


now exhaust 


valves are usually positively operated. 
Ignition is effected electrically, some- 
times by a magneto and sometimes by 
accumulator and induction coil and jump 


spark. Many varied types of engines, 
however, are now used for motor car 


purposes, and it cannot yet be said that’ 


the motor car engine has attained fixity 
of type, although for the present the in- 
verted vertical engine is in the ascend- 
ant. Wide variations in the construction 
of motor car engines may be expected 
within the next few years. The mag- 
neto appears destined ultimately to sup- 
plant all other modes of ignition. 

The present position of the theory of 
the internal-combustion motor is in the 


state that the steam engine was at the 
time of Watt, before the accurate de- 
termination of the properties of steam. 
As Watt knew of the latent heat of 
steam, but did not know all its proper- 
ties accurately through a considerable 
range of pressures and temperatures, so 
engineers now know of a similar absorp- 
tion or suppression of heat existing in 
gaseous explosions without knowing ac- 
curately its causes or proportions under 
all the various conditions of practice. It 
is perhaps in this task of settling the 
data for an accurate standard engine of 
comparison that the physicist and chem- 
ist can assist the engineer most effec- 
tively. So far, by following the broad 
lines indicated, heat efficiencies have im- 
proved from 15 per cent. to 30 per cent.; 
and, without doubt, further improve- 
ment in efficiency will be made, but with 
present knowledge it would be impossi- 
ble to say that the next twenty years 
would carry us from the 30 per cent. 
efficiency of to-day to, say, a 60 per cent. 
efficiency. That efficiencies can be in- 
creased much further cannot be doubted. 

Gas engine onstructors have noted 
that uncertainties there 
emerges one certain fact, that the high- 
er the rather, the 
smaller the compression space relatively 
to the cylinder volume—the greater the 
economy to be obtained from the en- 
gine. They have seized upon this fact, 
and the past twenty-five years of Eng- 
lish and continental practice have shown 
steadily increasing compression.  Im- 
provement in this direction may be con- 
sidered as due to bettering the condi- 
tions of the thermo-dynamic cycle; but 
another line of improvement is also 
open, and that line is to reduce the heat 
losses to the lowest possible point. All 
internal-combustion motors suffer large 
heat losses because of the contradictory 
requirements of the practical cycle. The 
cycle requires a charge of working fluid 


among all 


compression—or 
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first as cold as possible, then compres- 
sion of that charge without heat loss or 
gain, then combustion producing high 


tempt to keep surfaces hot to prevent 
heat loss at once introduces heat into 
the working fluid at a time when it 





temperatures, succeeded by expansion, 
also without heat loss or gain. 

In an ordinary internal-combustion 
motor of medium size these opposite 
conditions follow each other in the same 
cylinder at intervals of about one-sixth 
of a second, and in a high speed petrol 
one-twentieth to 


motor at from one- 


fiftieth of a second. It is, therefore, im- 
possible to arrange cylinder conditions 


to minimize heat flow, because any at- 


Climbing a Twenty-two Per Cent. Grade 
Up an Alpine Cog Road in a 
14-18 Martini 
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should remain cold. Some heat loss, 
therefore, from the hot gas to the rela- 
tively cold walls is unavoidable. This 
loss, however becomes naturally less and 
less with increase in the dimensions of 
the engine. With engines of similar pro- 
portions, the surface exposed for cooling 
flame increases as the square, while the 
capacity of the engine increases as the 
cube. From this it follows that the lar- 
ger engine should lose less heat pro- 
portionately than the small ones. 

As a rule it may be taken that gases 
which are rich in hydrogen are highly 
inflammable, and pre-ignite readily. Such 
dangerous mixtures can only be com- 
pressed to a moderate degree without 
risk. It has been found, for example, 
that in gasolene engines the compres- 
sion can be carried higher than in heavy 
oil engines, and that with some kinas 
of heavy oil compression must be lower 
than with other kinds. 


hand, it appears that, with alcohol as 


On the other 


the inflammable material, compressions 


can be carried very much higher than 
with gasolene. At present the engineer 
knows, from previous experience, that, 
if he carries his compression beyond a 
certain limit for a certain gas, he will 
at once make his engine relatively un- 
workable by frequent pre-ignitions. The 
great limiting element in all internal- 
combustion motors, so far as high com- 
pressions are concerned, is this one of 
pre-ignition. They are due to many 
causes; sometimes to a small incandes- 
cent part of metal or to a porous sur- 
face of metal within the cylinder; some- 
times to a hot piston end; sometimes to 
an overheated exhaust valve; poss‘bly to 
charred matter of carbon deposited in 
the cylinder. In all cases, however, pre- 
ignition occurs owing to the tendency 
of these engines to be overheated. 
Definite chemical information is much 
wanted on the ignition points of various 
gaseous mixtures when treated under 
internal-combustion motor conditions in 
fairly large volumes. Experiments, such 


, 
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as chemists sometimes conduct, in nar- 
row glass or metal tubes are of little 
use in considering this question of pre- 
ignition. Such experiments, if made, 
would require to be performed with 
comparatively large bodies of material 
exposed for definite fractions of a sec- 
ond to certain graduated temperatures. 

This is found to be the case, but it 
is also found that in engines above cer- 
tain dimensions the reduction of cooling 
This is 
due to the fact that an engine piston has 


surface can be pushed too far. 


to compress an inflammable mixture to 
high pressure before ignition occurs at 
all. lf the products of the previous 
combustion be not entirely removed, 
then in a large engine the temperature 
remains so elevated that the initial or 
suction temperature of the engine is 
raised and at high compressions pre- 
ignitions occur. 

This question of pre-ignition limits 
the engine designer in many ways, and 


it becomes absolutely necessary to pre- 


serve the inflammable mixture during 
compression at a temperature below its 


GAS ENGINE 


MILLER DRIVING 


HAS ARRIVED 


40 H. P. ROYAL TUURIST 


igniting point. Any inflammable mix- 
ture only requires to be sufficiently com- 
without other 
Unfortunately 
the conditions of maximum economy in 


pressed to ignite any 


means of inflammation. 


engines are also conditions which favor 
pre-ignition. In small motors pre-igni- 
tions are rare and are not dangerous; in 
large engines they are unfortunately 
somewhat frequent, unless mean pres- 
sures be kept down and extensive cool- 
ing adopted, and when they do occur 
they are somewhat dangerous. It is un- 
fortunate, also, that no exact knowledge 
exists as to the temperature of ignition 
of different gaseous mixtures, and the 
engineer has been obliged to accumulate 
very considerable knowledge of the sub- 
ject by the simple process of pushing his 
compression with each gaseous fuel as 
high as he dare without producing pre- 
ignition. If with any fuel he produces 
pre-ignition, then he at once alters his 
compression space and other parts, so 
as to reduce the compression. 

With regard to vaporizing devices for 
using gasolene, petroleum and other hy- 
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dro-carbons, great progress has been 
made, and the advent of the motor car 
has brought into the field a large num- 
ber of able engineers entirely untram- 
meled by any considerations of prece- 
dent. Their efforts have resulted in ex- 
tremely interesting constructions, which 
are highly successful in vaporizing and 
applying these fuels to the use of the 


motors. The question of carburettors 
for light oils presents many interesting 
scientific peculiarities, part chemical and 
part physical, which require minute in- 
vestigation. Alcohol, too, has been 
pressed into the service, and its proper- 
ties, chemical and physical, supply a 
fresh series of problems for the chemist, 
the engineer and the physicist. Remark- 
able results have been obtained in Ger- 


many by the use of alcohol. Professor 
Meyers’ recent tests with alcohol en- 
gines prove astonishing efficiency to be 
obtained from this substance. It may 
be said, however, without exaggeration, 
that the whole world is now alive to the 
possibilities of the internal-combustion 
motor, and the progress will be more 
and more rapid. These motors have al- 
most fulfilled the expectations of those 
engineers who—like myself—have de- 
voted a large part of their lives 
to their study and advancement. 
They are looking forward now to 
the completion of the work be- 
gun sO many years ago, and expect, 
and no distant date, to find the internal- 
combustion motor competing with the 
steam engine even in its latest form, the 
steam turbine on sea as vigorously as 
it does at present on land. 


Look Out for Oil Leaks 

It is the part of wisdom to oc- 
casionally examine the couplings and 
fittings on the oil and grease pipes on 
your car, to see that there is no leak- 
age which would rob any bearings of 
their due and so cause overheating. 
A leak in a pipe of a multiple lubri- 
cating system is much more serious 
than the same thing in a separate cup 
system, because it allows the reserve 
supply of lubricant to flow out and 
thus prevents sufficient pressure being 
applied to force the oil to the other 


bearings, which suffer in consequence. 


Have Sand Always on Hand 

In case of gasolene becoming acci 
dentally ignited, it is useless to try 
to extinguish the flame by means of 
water since the gasolene will only 
float on the water and continue to burn. 
Dry sand is very effective as an ex- 
tinguisher, and a supply should be kept 
constantly on hand whereever gaso- 
lene is stored or used. 





The Tribulations of M. Ladillon, 


Author 


From the French 


ADILLON, the author, ran his 
hands through his long hair and 
read: 

Suddenly around a sharp bend in 
the road appeared the great black rac- 
ing car of Raoul de la Grangier, with 
its owner crouched low behind the 
great steering wheel, glaring fiercely 
through the great staring eye pieces 
of his mask, as if he had just thrown 
off a terrible nightmare. Straight at 
the horror-stricken Odo de la Roche 
ran the car of death. A crash, a 
scream of agony, the roar of a rapidly 
disappearing car and Raoul and his 
bloodstained car were far on their 
way to Paris. 

“Now,” cried the murderer, in a 
shout of delirious joy, “now nothing 
can separate me from my purpose! 
The millions of the Princess Petrol 
are mine!” 

“These words bring to an end Chap- 
ter 125 of story, “The Car of 
Crime; or, the Martyrdom of an Heir- 
ess.. How does this ending suit you, 
my hearers? But, remember, 
will be better to come.” 

He spoke to Mme. Ladillon and the 
servant. 

Mme. Ladillon said nothing. The 
easy facility «with which her husband 
caused such battalions of his victims 
to fall by the automobile and other- 
wise had filled her with a disregard 
of the inevitable which astonished even 
herself. She often wondered how La- 
dillon could have any appetite for din- 
ner after sending ten or twelve people, 
who had done nothing 
death, to the shades. 

As for the maidservant, who was 
privileged to enjoy these readings, she 
sat with her eyes wide open and her 
mouth like the entrance of a tunnel, 
from which issued forth 
of “Oh! How terrible! 
fine, Monsieur! So fine!” 


my 


there 


worthy of 


exclamations 
But that is 


Sidonie had listened only to that 
part of the story which followed the 
fiftieth chapter, that was the 
date of her coming into the family; 
but her tears were copious as each 
fresh 


since 


installment of persecution was 
heaped upon the orphan of the story. 

Just then the doorbell sounded and 
Ladillon received the following letter 
from his editor, Duplaquet: 


See here, my good friend, .uis is 
quite amusing, but you must not al- 
low it to happen too often. I have 
on my table forty letters from people 
who scold because you have twice kill- 
ed the old chauffeur in your story. 

Take a hitch in your memory, M. 
Ladillon, or we shall be obliged to 
cut the wings of your heiress before 
she has overcome all her many ene- 
mies. DuPLAQUET. 

It is necessary to explain that at 
the time of which we speak it was the 
custom the daily story 
until, as one might say, the appetite 


to continue 


for that species of story was exhaust- 
ed, when the hero and heroine were 
killed off or married, as the circum- 
stances seemed best to warrant. 
Hence the present story was now be- 
ing unraveled, as it were, ad libitum. 

It was important, then, for Ladillon 
to make search to ascertain if the ac- 
cusation contained in the editor’s let- 
ter was true. Alas! he found that it 
was only too true. After having killed 
the chauffeur in Chapter 43 Ladillon 
had given him six blows from a start- 
ing crank in Chapter 98, of which the 
poor fellow had no need whatever. 

M. Ladillon was unhappy. The mat- 
ter was serious, not only figuratively, 
but also in reality, for it was necessary 
for his daily bread that the heiress 
should live. 

As a result of much thought he hit 
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upon a plan to avoid similar blunders. 
The next morning when he entered the 
library where he perpetrated so many 
crimes, he laid two boxes on the table, 
together with a bag of white buttons. 

Marking clearly one box, “The Liv- 
ing,” the other “The Dead,” he spent 
three days in rereading his story from 
the beginning. As each new person in- 
troduced himself he marked a button 
with the character’s name and threw 
it into the box of the living. 

The exit of each person from the 
world was the signal for the change 
of the button containing his name to 
the box of the dead. As there were 
125 chapters and each chapter had sent 
a party of from ten to twenty to perdi- 
tion, this was in itself no small task. 

But, once ended, how easy, how se- 
cure, Ladillon might now feel that 
there would be no more double deal- 
ing with dead men! 

Let us now listen to a_ second 
séance, a second reading of the con- 
tinued “Car of Crime.” 

“Roger,” Ladillon read, “spoke in a 
low voice, turning his face toward 
Madeleine, while the beautiful Count- 


ess de Brech 





“Who are you talking of?” inter- 
rupted Mme. Ladillon, “who did you 
say?” 


“What do you mean by interrupt- 





ing?” somewhat angrily answered M. 
Ladillon. “I am just coming to the 
point.” 

“Yes! but do you speak of Made- 
leine? And there is Roger, too, and 
they are dead.” 

“Dead! Pooh! What are you think- 
ing about! Am I a fool? Look at 
this button!” And he drew from “The 
Living’ box the buttons. 

“My dear,” said Mme. Ladillon, 
timidly, “perhaps some one has chang- 
ed the boxes, for those persons you 
are speaking of have been dead some 
time.” 

Here Sidonie appeared ill at ease, 
and trembled in her chair. Ladillon 
showed signs of apoplexy. Mme. La- 
dillon rushed to the rescue. 

“Here, Sidonie, help!” she cried. 
Then, noticing the servant’s agitation, 
“Did you touch the boxes?” 

Sidonie prevaricated in her terror. 

“No, madame, never !—never 


,” she 
began. Then, overcome, she confess- 
ed, “But—the bureau upset—and the 
boxes fell—and——” 

“And you mixed the buttons! Alas! 
Begone! Begone out of this house 
this instant, before I assassinate you.” 

“And to think,” said Ladillon, with 
anguish in his voice, “to think that 
yesterday I resurrected these people 
and the manuscript has gone to the 
printer! What will become of me!” 

He quickly learned his fate in a let- 
ter which came that day from Du- 
plaquet: 

Monsieur: You will please bring 
your story to an end at once. We 


cannot permit such slips of memory 
in our collaborateurs. DUuPLAQUET. 


That same day the deadly car owner 
was punished and virtue was recom- 
pensed. But Ladillon was not to be 


consoled. 




















Governing Gas Engines 


By James Penrose Percival 


HE governing of a steam engine 
is a very simple matter compared 
to doing the same thing with an in- 
ternal combustion engine of any type. 
Steam engine governing is confined 
to two operations only—throttle or 
cut-off—and all the multitudinous gear 
which has been invented for control- 
ling the various forms of steam en- 
gines differs only in mechanical detail 
and adaptation to mechanical condi- 
tions; but all conform to the two sim- 
ple principles of 
throttle and vari- 
able _ut-off. In 
explo.ion motors 
it was soon found 
that the attempt 
to govern by 
throttling of the 
gas alone resulted 
in missed  igni- 
tions and the dis- 
charge of a large 
quantity of wun- 
burned combus- 
tible mixture from 
the engine. 


The Lenoir en- 
gine (1860) did 
not succeed on 
the market, and the first engine to 
make something of a success was 
the Otto and Langen, which appear- 
ed six years later. This was a very 
peculiar engine, in which a free piston 
was shot into the air, a vacuum was 
produced under the piston, and the at- 
mospheric pressure forced the piston 
back and engaged a sort of free-wheel 
clutch arrangement on the fly-wheel 
shaft. This engine was governed by 
reducing the number of impulses in 
accordance with the work required. 
In time this gave place to the well- 
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known compression engine operating 
on the Otto cycle, which was invented 
in 1876 by the late Dr. Otto. This en- 
gine was also governed by missing im- 
pulses; that is, the governor operated 
to either admit the whole gas supply, 
giving a full explosion, or cut off the 
whole supply, giving no explosion. 
This method of governing has, up to 
now, been found to be the most eco- 
nomical for gas engines of moderate 
size, and it is the method which is 
most largely used 
in stationary gas 
engine construc- 
tion. Most of the 
gas engines built 
in this country up 
to about 50 H. P. 
are governed in 
this way. 
Although this 
hit-and-miss meth- 
od of governing, 
as it has been 
called, is the best 
from the point of 
view of economy 
in gas consump- 
tion at light loads, 
yet it has been 
found to be mechanically inferior 
to other methods of governing when 
great steadiness of revolution is re- 
quired. In using gas engines for 
electric light, for example, it was 
soon found that governing by this 
-and-miss method required _ flvy- 
| eels of enormous dimensions to give 
iny steadiness at all at, say, half-load. 
About 1894 Messrs. Fielding and Platt 
introduced into their electric lighting 
“Otto” cycle gas engine a method of 
governing which consisted in throttling 
both the air and gas supply in such a 
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manner as to admit a gaseous mixture 
of uniform composition at all loads, so 
far as the proportion of gas to air is 
concerned, but allowing the engine to 
get a smaller and smaller volume of 
gaseous mixture as the load diminish- 
ed. By this arrangement the compres- 
sion in the engine cylinder was re- 
duced as the load became lighter, and 
the number of impulses were kept up 
without interruption, and great steadi- 
ness thus resulted. 

When Daimler produced his first 
small gasolene engine, he governed it 
by missing impulses. This, of course, 
was the natural thing for him to do, 
as he had been engaged for many 
years with Dr. Otto, at the Deutz 
Works, near Cologne, in building “Ot- 
to” cycle gas engines. It was difficult 
for Daimler to govern by cutting off 
the liquid fuel supply in the way that 
a gas engine cuts off the gas supply. 
As he had used an automatic admis- 
sion valve to the engine cylinder, he 
therefore governed by means of the 
exhaust valve. He applied the govern- 
or to the exhaust valve spindle in such 
a manner that, when the speed rose 
the governor pulled out the knife edge 
opening the exhaust valve, and left the 
exhaust valve closed. In this way the 
piston of the engine simply compress- 
ed the gases within the cylinder, and 
compression and expansion went on al- 
ternately without opening the auto- 
matic inlet valve at all, and the pres- 
sure in the cylinder never fell below 
atmosphere until the exhaust valve was 
again opened by the fall in speed of 
the motor, and the consequent opera- 
tion of the governor. 

This method of operation proved 
unsatisfactory, but it was the meth- 
od of governing 
until years 
ago, when the charge throttle meth- 


which was almost 


universal only a_ few 


od of governing was introduced which 


may now be said to be almost 
universal. This method of governing 
has the great advantage ot maintain- 
ing the full frequency of impulses, and 
graduating the power of the impulses 
within practically any required limits. 

Another method of controlling the 
impulse now in use consists in varying 
the moment of beginning the ignition. 
As a governing method this is an ex- 
tremely trying one. If an engine be 
controlled by advance and retard spark- 
ing, the consumption of fuel remains 
practically constant for all loads, and 
no economy is obtained by running at 
light loads; and, further, the exhaust 
valve and exhaust pipe are liable to 
serious overheating. In order to dis- 
cuss these matters intelligently, it is 
necessary to have some idea of the in- 
dicator diagram which is given by the 
gasolene engine. To obtain an accurate 
diagram from a steam or gas engine 
is, at all times, a matter of consider- 
able difficulty; but in the case of the 
high-speed gasolene engine the diff- 
culties become very great indeed. So 
great are the difficulties that as yet it 
cannot be said that we have obtained 
any really accurate indicator diagrams 
from high-speed gasolene engines. 

In all gas engine diagrams, as the 
charge is reduced, not only does the 
explosion pressure become less, but 
the maximum pressure is attained later 
and later in the stroke. The reason of 
this is that, although the charge en- 
tering the cyliniler is kept of constant 
explosive or combustible proportions, 
yet this volume is continually diminish- 
ed. The exhaust products left in the 
compression space of the engine, how- 
remain constant in volume and 
very nearly constant in weight. Con- 
sequently, the diminishing weight of 


ever, 


combustible charge is added to a con- 
stant weight of products of combus- 
tion, and thus, although the charge en- 
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tering the cylinder is constant in pro- 
portions, the charge when mixed with- 
in the cylinder with the exhaust be- 
comes more and more dilute. 

In some engines, the last mixture 
entering the cylinder passes through a 
port of considerable dimensions; so 
that, although the cylinder itself and 
the combustion filled 


somewhat dilute mixture, probably im- 


space is with 
perfectly mixed, yet the port itself al 
mixture. 
The 


effect of the dilute mixture is to cause 


ways contains a fairly rich 


This renders the ignition certain. 


the combustion to be slower and slow- 
er, consequently in the diagrams of 
this type of engine we see the maxi- 
mum pressure occurring at a longer 
and longer interval after ignition. In 
gas engine governing it is obviously 


necessary, to ensure me- 


chanical 


accuracy of 
that for 
position of governor, or throttle, or 
cut-off 
should be 


control, any given 


lever, the impulse produced 


unvarving. 
The danger of attempting to control 
length of 


for any time by 


retarding 


spark is readily scen in any four-cylin 


der gasolene engine. If the engine be 


run with the throttle full open at a 
light load for even ten minutes, con- 
trolling the retard- 
ing pipe rapid- 
ly rises to a good red heat; and the 
exhaust 


speed 
spark, the 


only by 
exhaust 


valves, although one cannot 
see them, must be also red hot. I have 
observed in some engines, which evi- 
dently had been running for long peri- 
ods with retard sparking, that the metal 
forming the spindle 
guide has actually been melted away 


exhaust valve 


round the spindle. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, to find that much diff- 
culty is experienced with exhaust valves 
when engines are run for any length 
of time with retarded spark. The re- 
tard spark method of controlling an 
engine is to me an inadvisable one, and 
all gasolene engines should be so de 
signed that the full range of controll 
ing can be accomplished by throttling 
the charge. Variation in the timing of 
the spark should only be resorted to 
when it is desired to drop or raise the 
speed of the motor; and so it is neces- 
sary to retard the spark in order to 
avoid too early or late ignition. 
Although the method of throttling 
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the total charge is the easiest of appli- 
cation in practice, and perhaps at pres- 
ent the most satisfactory method of 
governing, yet it seems to me there is 
another method of operation which is 
superior to it in many theoretical and 
practical respects. The fall of com- 
pression required by the throttle meth- 
od of governing results in an increase 
of gasolene consumption per indicated 
horse power obtained, and this would 
be avoided if the compression could 
be kept constant by admitting the air 
charge during the whole inlet stroke 
of the engine, and varying the time of 
admission of the gasolene so as to 
come later and later in the stroke, as 
the engine became less and less loaded. 
Such a method of operation, however, 
introduces difficulties in maintainine 
constancy of proportion of gasolene to 
air, and it requires care in shaping 
the combustion chamber so as to make 
standard 
For 


certain to have mixture of 
strength near the ignition point. 
such governing, a somewhat long com- 
bustion space is required. In gov- 
erning of this kind, too, very effective 


proportioning of gasolene to air is re- 


quired, and a thoroughly effective mix- 


ing of the gasolene with the air, how- 
ever small the volume of gasolene in- 
troduced; but governing of this kind, 
however, has the advantage that at 
light loads the mean temperature of 
the gases filling the cylinder is greatlv 
reduced, and the economy of gasolene 
for equal power is sure to be as good 
at light loads as at heavy loads. 

A governing cycle of this type is 
shown to its best advantage in the De 
Dion engine, where the governing is 
performed by retaining a portion of the 
exhaust gases in the cylinder. A very 
arrangement which 
limits 


neat is provided 
closes the exhaust valve within 
at any determined part of the exhaust 


stroke, and so retains a portion of the 


the 
suction valve does not 
operate on the suction stroke until the 
exhaust gases compressed in the com- 
bustion space have again fallen to at- 
mosphere, while the compression is 
kept up to a very considerable extent, 
and the volume of admitted charge 
varied. This control works very well. 
and gives and maintains impulse everv 
cycle under very light loads. It seems 
to me, however, to have several ob- 
jections, in that the hot exhaust gases 
are mixed with the incoming cold 
charge, and the mixture compressed is 
very hot to with. This, of 
course, leads to loss of gasolene when 
running at light loads, as the added 
heat to produce a diagram area begins 
at a much higher temperature and 
therefore requires a larger heat loss. 


exhaust gases in cylinder. By 


this means the 


begin 


Although the governing of the gaso- 
lene engine is now fairly satisfactory, 
yet still much 
provement. At very light loads throt- 


there is room for im- 
tle governing is apt to be somewhat 
unstable, and impulse changes occur in 
the cylinder independently of the move- 
ment of the controlling or governing 
lever. To produce the best possible 
governing, the first thing required is 
certainty of the proportion of combus- 
tible mixture at all speeds and loads. 
This is a question, of course, of the 
carburetter. The second appears to be 
certainty of ignition within the cylin- 
der, not only as to firing or not firing, 
but as to firing exactly at the same 
time, and attaining the same maximum 
temperature at an equal movement of 
the piston. 
ing, and at light loads as little mixing 


This requires good mix 


as possible of the combustible charge 
with the exhaust products in the com- 
bustion space of the cylinder. In the 
event of varying the speed greatly, it 
also requires some accurate mode of re- 
tarding or advancing the spark to keep 
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the diagram always rising to a maxi- 
mum at the compression end of the 
stroke at all speeds. In most cases this 
is done at present by a somewhat hap 
hazard hand-operated arrangement. 
The best governing | believe requires 
constant compression and constant low 
temperature of the charge before com- 
pression. In addition to this, of course, 


to obtain a governor which does not 
“hunt,” the mechanism of the governor 
must be arranged for stability, and pos- 
sibly some dashpot arrangement intro 
duced to prevent the governor acting 
too quickly. 


** Overheating,” Not Always to Blame 
When 
a sudden 


with an_ ait-cooled 
falling off in 
there is 


engine 
power oc- 
curs invariably only one 
explanation. given for it—overheating. 
The reason for this is that almost uni- 
versally the power loss is supposed to 
the friction be- 


tween the cylinder walls and the pis- 


be due. to increased 


ton, other causes being calmly ignored, 
because this idea is apparently borne 
out by always finding the cylinder at a 


very high temperature. Now, it is 


PUBLICA 


open to doubt if actual overheating 
occurs in any other than very rare in- 
stances—that is to say, if actual over- 
heating or seizing of the piston within 
the cylinder bore ever occurs solely 
from the fact that the temperature has 
risen above the normal, although this 
effect back to 
causes: firstly lubrication, and second- 
If the cylin- 
der walls rise to a high temperature 
it is more than probable that the oil 
will thus 


may be traced two 


ly faulty cylinder design. 


carbonize, and offer resist- 
ance to the travel of the piston, result- 
ing in increased friction and develop- 
ment of heat from this source. 

Should in place of the viscous oil 
ordinarily employed for air-cooled en- 
gines, an emulsion of water and oil, in 
which the proportion of oil is in a 
minority, be used, perfect lubrication 
high without 


at very temperatures, 


fear of carbonisation and without ef- 
fect upon the ignition, might be ob- 
tained. 

Where the cylinders have been in- 
correctly designed to begin with an 
increase in friction is to be expected, 
since, symmetry 


unless of cross sec- 
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tion and equality of thickness of the 
cylinder walls has been properly 
studied, it is fairly obvious that under 
the stress of high temperature the 
warping which will occur will be suff- 
cient to definitely distort the bore of 
the cylinder, and as a direct result, 
through applying pressure to various 
portions of the piston surface, cause 
the friction to rise and decrease the 
power given off accordingly. 

The high temperature, too, is apt to 
distort the valves and valve seatings, 
so causing leakage; but not least of 
the many causes which contribute to 
the loss in power when so-called * 
heating” is that of rarefaction 
of the explosive mixture upon the suc- 
stroke. the 
valve of the engine, be it either me- 
chanical or automatic, is opened, the 


“over- 
occurs 
inlet 


tion Immediately 


descending piston causes a rush of car- 
This 
cool air strikes against the heated walls 
the 
top of the piston, immediately expand- 


buretted air into the cylinder. 


of the combustion chamber and 
ing, results in the premature filling of 
the cylinder with an attenuated charge. 
The consequence is that only a small 
quantity of explosive mixture is re- 
tained for compression and combus- 
tion. From this cause only one effect 
could be looked for, the explosion is 
greatly weakened in its intensity, re- 
sulting, of course, in the falling off of 
the power of the engine. Further than 
this, pre-ignition is most certain to oc- 
cur, since the induction gases are be- 
fore compression at a high initial tem- 


This is a Toboggan Tri-Car, made in England 


perature; they lose very little heat in- 
deed of the theoretical rise in tempera- 
ture which compression should give 
them, and, consequently, it only too 
frequently occurs that spontaneous ig- 
nition takes place before the correct 
firing point been and 


has reached, 


trouble is the certain result thereof. 


Concerning that very popular idea 


that the piston expands more free- 
ly than the cylinder, and as a conse- 
quence of doing so seizes within it, 
there is apparently less weight in this 
theory in the case of an air-cooled mo 
tor than the 


cooled one, since, whereas in a water- 


there is with water- 
cooled engine there is a cylinder with 
comparatively cool walls, the piston is 
unjacketed, and is therefore free to rise 
to the the 
case of any motor with air-cooling, the 
only supposition being that it would 
expand freely and possibly seize. In 


Same temperature as in 


the case of the air-cooled engine the 
cylinder walls are raised to well nigh 
the that of the 
piston itself, and consequently the ex- 
pansions of the two should follow each 
other, and seizing become very much 


Same temperature as 


less likely to occur. 


Coming Back in Speed 
Some gear-boxes are made wherein 
the that (the 
sleeve) are the larger ones, that is, the 


wheels move sliding 
driven shaft and not the driving or 
clutch shaft; with this type of gear 
difficulty may be experienced in com- 
ing back from third speed to second, 
and second to first, but it may be easily 
accomplished if proceeded at in this 
fashion. clutch at the 
change, and as soon as the wheels 
touch, let the clutch in, at the same 
time pulling the speed lever into posi- 
The change will then be effected 
without any difficulty. 


Depress the 


tion. 





OME time last fall I read in a pa- 
Ss per a letter from a correspondent 
who ventured the opinion that it was 
possible to tour from Savannah to the 
north by way of Atlanta, Chattanooga, 
Nashville and Louisville. The idea of 
making such a tour appealed to me quite 
strongly and I immediately wrote let 
ters to a number of hotel-keepers along 
the route and made inquiries in all other 
quarters where I thought knowledge of 
the trip might exist regarding the feasi- 
bility of such a trip. Had my correspond 
ents been able to give me exact re- 
ports or even approximate ones of the 
conditions to be encountered, I doubt 
if | would ever have undertaken the trip. 
As it was I learned just enough to make 
me decide to go ahead. I attended the 
New York Automobile Show and looked 
all the cars over very carefully. The re- 
sult of my doing so was that I shipped 
a new 1905 White to Savannah and 
followed it there with my family. We 
spent a month there familiarizing our- 
selves with the car and traveling in it 
before starting on our long trip North. 

On February 25 we turned our faces 
Buffaloward and the tour began. My 
party consisted of my wife, my two sons, 
Richard and Robert, aged seven and 


eight, respectively, and their governess, 


~ 


nnah to 


Buffal 


Miss Dorothy Gould. We had not pro- 
ceeded many miles from Savannah be- 
fore we realized why we had been told 
that we would never get through to 
Augusta. The roads were heavy sand 
and through them we could plow but 
very slowly. There was an entire ab- 
sence of bridges (except a log for pedes- 
trians), with the very natural result that 
we had to ford al! streams, including 
the Ogeechee river. The country was 
almost a perfect level, so the width of 
the stream was governed entirely by 
the amount of rainfall. We were for- 
tunate enough to be traveling at a 
time when there had been but little 
rain, so the streams were consequently 
narrow and comparatively shallow. On 
each side of the narrow road grew lo- 
cust trees, the branches of which pro- 
jected out into the road at right an- 
gles. These branches bristle with sharp 
thorns which scratched the sides of the 
car and would have soon lacerated our 
faces had we not at once become adepts 
in the canal boat act known as “low- 
bridge.” 

Our first night on the road was spent 
at Millen in a primitive hotel. Here, 
as in all the other smaller towns, busi- 
ness of every kind stoppec as soon as 
we arrived in town and the inhabitants 
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hastened to inspect the automobile, 
known to them prior to our appearance 
by reputation only. The next day we 
pushed on to Augusta, where we spent 
three days very pleasantly. We then 
turned West, stayed over night at Spar- 
ta, and the next day motored on to Ma- 
con. Until we approached Macon, con- 
ditions throughout Georgia had been 
much the same. Often we had to stop 
to roll logs from our path, showing how 
very little the roads we were traveling 
over were used. As we moved near the 
towns we invariably met many mule 
carts driven by darkies, and the antics 
of both the driver and the driven at 
the novel sight of an automobile kept 
us laughing. I remember one mule that 
jumped up in the air and came down 
again between the shafts with his head 
turned towards the 
backed into a field, pulling the wagon 
after him and, as far as I know, he 
may be going backward through the 
state of Georgia yet. 


wagon. Then be 


Another mule cut 
up such capers that his driver explained 
“Deed, 
ah never see’d him ’fraid before, but he 
shuah is ‘fraid o’ that thing.” 


to us in the animal’s defense: 


Nearing Macon conditions improved 
materially. The roads were better, we 
saw more white people and on every side 
there were signs of greater prosperity. 
After one day in Macon, where, as in 
several other southern cities, we were 
honored by being the special guests of 
the Mayor; we proceeded to Atlanta. 
This ride of 125 miles lay through a rich 
fruit-raising country. We saw in many 
places chain gangs of colored convicts, 
both male and female, working on the 
roads, which resulted in the highways 
being in very good condition through 
this section. 

We spent three days in Atlanta before 
continuing our journey. From this point 
on, our route for many days lay along 
the road taken by Sherman in his fa- 


mous “March to the Sea,” so the coun- 
try we traversed abounded in historic 
memories. Our first day’s run out of 
Atlanta landed us at Cartersville, before 
reaching which place, however, we took 
lunch at Marietta where we 
cemeteries—one for the 


saw two 
slue, the other 
From Marietta on we be- 
gan climbing the foot-hills of the Blue 
Ridge mountains. 


for the Gray. 


We had hard work 
getting from Cartersville to Rome be- 
cause two days of rain had left the road 
very slippery and, owing to the high 
crown of the road, it was difficult to 
keep the car in its course. 

Rome to Chattanooga—go miles—we 
did easily in one day, the last thirty 
miles of the journey being over fine gov- 
ernment roads. We remained three days 
in this vicinity, visiting the battlefield 
of Chickamauga and climbing Lookout 
mountain and Missionary Ridge, both 
of which performances were much to the 
amazement of the natives. 

On leaving Chattanooga we had in- 
tended reaching Tracey City that night, 
but our intentions never became realiza- 
tions, since three days had elapsed be- 
fore I had traveled the 40 mountainous 
miles intervening, which I only succeed- 
ed in doing then after encountering dif- 
ficulties, of which I can give you only 
the very faintest idea. The first inci- 
dent to the schedule occurred 
when we reached the Tennessee river, 
eight miles from Tracey City. It was 
an hour before we could find the trans- 
port—known locally as “Kelly’s Ferry.” 
Then I had to “hello” for 20 minutes 
before I could attract the attention of 
Mr. Kelly’s representative who, all the 


upset 


time I'was engaged in vocalizing the 


famous telephonic hail, was calmly chop- 
ping wood on the other side of the river. 
Even after I had attracted his attention 
it was more than an hour before he could 
bring his boat over as he had to row 
well up stream to counteract the current, 
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since the boat itself was a marine won- 
der, being perfectly rectangular and its 
oars crudely fashioned from fence rails. 
Finally when, after an hour’s exertion, 
he unaided had pulled us to the op- 
posite bank, we felt that he had indeed 
earned the fifty cents which he named 
as his fee for this service. 


From the ferry it was a precipitous, 
uninterrupted climb over a road which, 


told, not used 
teams more than once in ten days or 
two weeks. 


we were was even by 
The road had been made 
by chipping rocks out of the mountain 
side and replacing them on the outer 
edge at an approximate level with the 
cut on the inner side. Thus the road 
consisted entirely of boulders and loose 
stone. Sometimes the boulders were so 
high and steep as to almost obstruct 
our passage and again, as if in compen- 
sation, we would drop into a hole which 
the makers of the road had neglected to 
fill. 


Frequently the road became so dan- 
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MANY AND POOR 


gerous that Mrs. Rowe insisted on get- 
ting out of the car with the children and 
walking. Owing to the great continued 
strain put upon the car, the power hose 
finally sprang a leak, but fortunately for 
us all | had been advised to carry an 
extra one and had followed the advice, 
although with this exception and that 
of the block and tackle put in the car at 
Augusta, my equipment of tools and 
parts was only those which the makers 
regularly furnish with each car. I was 
not very dextrous in replacing the hose 
and consequently I lost much time in my 
efforts to replace it, as I did not then 
know (what I have since learned) that 
the new hose could easily have been 
slipped in place had I first softened it 
that 


this was the only replacement of a part 


by pounding. I might say here 
on the entire trip and, furthermore, the 
the 


were shod were not pumped up once 


Diamond tires with which wheels 


during the tour, a thing which seems lit- 
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tle short of marvelous when I think of 
what I forced them over and through. 

To continue the narrative: I finally 
got the new hose in place and started 
climbing the mountain side once more. 
Toward nightfall we reached a small set- 
tlement called Oates’ Island, where there 
was no hotel, and we were refused shel- 
ter at two farmhouses, only to be finally 
taken in at a third by the kindly moun- 
taineer whose home it was. 

The next day we had more mountain 
climbing and more road building to 
make a path for the car. After rolling 
some great boulder out of the way or 
filling up a sink hole with stone, I would 
have to rest a few minutes before start- 
ing on another as, owing to the very 
high altitude and the rarified atmo- 
sphere, any exertion caused my heart to 
beat very rapidly, as 
would be the 
accustomed to such altitudes. 

We reached Jasper late in the after- 
noon and were now at the summit of the 


very naturally 


case with any one not 


Cumberland mountains. In doing this 
we made a record, our White having 


achieved the distinction of being the first 


large automobile to ascend this range 


and the only one which had ever suc- 
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ceeded in doing so at the same season 
of the year. Local records showed that 
previously to our arrival only two small 
cars had been half-driven, half-pushed 
by stalwart the range of 


mountains. The next day our, route took 


tourists up 
us along the summit of the mountain, 
and the beauty of the scene more than 
compensated for the roughness of the 
going. We stayed all night at Tracey 
City, a dirty coal-mining town. The next 
day was down-hill work for more than 
half of the way. The road was narrow, 
tortuous and dangerous, and I had to be 
constantly on the alert in order not to 
swing the outside wheels over the preci- 
pice. When we reached the valley, the 
road many times consisted only of the 
beds of creeks, but such obstacles seem- 
ed as nothing in view of those which 
we had surmounted. At dusk, when we 
were about 25 miles from Tracey City, 
we struck a good road and decided to 
continue on, as there was a fine, full 
moon. Every few miles we would come 
to a toll gate and would route the sleepy 
toll keeper out of bed, pay the toll and 
be on almost before he had 


our way 


recovered from his surprise. The pleas- 


ure with which we rolled along by the 


AND FRIENDS 
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EDUCATING OUR 


light of the moon over a good road with 
no obstacle other than the toll gates 
can readily be appreciated. 

We stayed all night at Murfreesboro 
and the next day traveled through a roll- 
ing country to Nashville where we spent 
three days. Leaving here we had an un- 
pleasant afternoon’s trip to Whitehouse 
over a soft clay road. As there was no 
hotel we stayed in a private house in 
Whitehouse and continued the next day 
to Glasgow Junction over a “tombstone” 
road formed of stone slabs set on edge. 

The next day we wore out many yards 
of the rope which we had been forced 
to wrap around our tires to gain suffi- 
cient traction for them to force the car 
through the thick mud and heavy sand 
to Magnolia. An amusing feature of 
this day’s trip was that we had been told 
at Glasgow Junction that we would 
strike one sand hill which we could not 
climb. We were all day on the alert 
for this obstruction and completed the 
day’s trip without knowing which par- 
ticular sand hill the natives had in mind 
when they warned us of its impassibility. 


SAVANNAH TO BUFFALO 


FRIEND THE ENEMY 


Another day on the road landed us in 
Louisville where we stayed two days. 
Being determined to see the “blue 
grass” region we turned east to Frank- 
fort where we found lodgings over night 
in the hotel where Goebel died and were 
regaled, at first hand, with some grue- 
some tales of notorious Kentucky feuds. 
Then we went on to Lexington and Will- 


passing by famous 
We enjoyed this part of 


From Will- 


iamstown it was but a few hours’ ride 


iamstown, 
stock farms. 
our trip very much indeed. 


many 


to Cincinnati. 

From here on our trip was sufficient- 
ly full of incidents to furnish material 
for an article by itself, but the events on 
this part of the journey seemed com- 
monplace, indeed, when we compared 
them with the strange sights and the 


trying experiences we had encountered 


on the first part of the trip. Leaving 
Cincinnati we traveled by the usual 
route and with occasional stop-offs via 
Dayton, Columbus, Mansfield, Akron, 
Cleveland and Erie to Buffalo, where we 
ended our tour on April ro. All of 
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us are greatly improved in health after 


our six weeks out of doors, and al- 
though our patience had been some- 
times tried by the difficulties of the 
look 


back with great pleasure on what we 


route, nevertheless we can now 
all consider a highly interesting and in- 
Mrs. 


to assign the credit for the successful 


structive trip. Rowe is inclined 
consummation of our trip to a spirit 
of perserverance on my part, but per- 
serverance would have availed but little 
had I not had a strong, sturdy and serv- 
iceable car upon which I could put com 
plete reliance, and had the passengers 
in it not have been of the most philo- 
sophic kind who when they could not 
actually aid me at least did not bemoan 
their unlucky fates. 
Putting in New “Juice” 

An excellent rule to be remembered 
when charging storage batteries is to 
allow 2} volts in the charging circuit 
for every 2-volt single cell to be charg- 
ed, and on no account to exceed this. 
When charging is carried on from an 
electric light circuit with lamps in cir 


cuit, no care of this sort need be taken, 


since the lamps act as an effectual re 


sistance to prevent any possibility of 


excess of current, more care 


being 


needed in this case to see that a suff- 


cient current is obtained rather than 
that too much is secured. 


Ounces of Prevention 
The 


guilty of sins of omission as he is of 


novice is frequently quite as 


those of commission. He forgets to 
fill up a gasolene tank before starting, 
standstill 


Perhaps 


five miles 


the 


and comes to a 


from anywhere. most 
usual piece of negligence is his failure 
to lubricate the frictional parts of the 
car either properly or promptly. These 
and other bits of carelessness result in 

certain 


to be 


great inconvenience, and in 


damage to the car of a kind not 


classed with punctured tires, worn 


cogs, clogged catburettors, and other 
accidental and 
The 


therefore, 


purely unpreventable 
troubles. owner of an 


bile, should 


career acquire the habit of devoting a 


automo- 


early in his 


few minutes to the inspection of his 


vehicle every day 


that inspection before he 


it is in use, and‘ hold 
starts rather 
than afterwards when out on the road, 
reasons that he 


where, for loes not im- 


mediately suspect, he is often obliged 
to interrupt his ride and mix perspira- 
tion with profanity in an attempt to 
overcome the evil results of his former 


negligence. 





Dr. Andrew Carnegie’s First Gasolene Vehicle 


By Angas Sinclair 


HERE has been to me a touch of 
romance in the way that my dis- 
tinguished friend Dr. Andrew Carnegie 
came to purchase a Winton gasolene 
automobile. When automobiles began 
to come into general use, I inferred 
from his well known interest in mechan- 
ical appliances, that Dr. Carnegie would 
favor the use of power driven vehicles. 
When I first had an opportunity of talk- 
ing with him on the subject, I found 
that he was keenly interested, but he 
seemed to be strenuously opposed to 
all cars motors. 


driven by gasolene 


He pronounced them to be _ highly 
dangerous and he appe ired to shudde1 
at the idea of his family being ex 
posed to the 
vehicle that was liable to explode or 
to take 


its passengers. 


hazard of riding in a 


fire and create a holocaust of 
My impression is that 
Dr. Carnegie witnessed an accident to a 
gasolene car which excited his hostilitv. 

In the early days of the gasolene driv- 
en carriages accidents were rather 
numerous, and many persons like Dr. 
Carnegie hesitated to make them family 
vehicles, so the famous steel maker did 
not take an exceptional position on the 
automobile question. During the few 
opportunities I had to converse with Dr. 
Carnegie about motor carriages, as 
years rolled on, I found his interest as 
keen as ever, but he would not listen 
with patience to praise of the gasolene 
machine. Two years ago he intimated 
that he intended trying some automo- 
biles; but when we got down to particu- 
lars he expressed a decided preference 
for- electrical driven vehicles and asked 
for my advice as to what make was best. 
He purchased some of these vehicles 
and I found on his return from Scotland 
last winter that the 


They were too slow. I 


vehicles were not 


satisfactory. 


suggested gasolene machines, but he 
shook his head and said that he want- 
the 
the 


ed more power put into electric 


machines. I consulted with mak- 


ers and they tried to make the ve- 
hicles more speedy, but their efforts 
were not satisfactory. 

In talking about the shortcomings 
of his automobiles, Dr. Carnegie said 
with a whimsical frown, “why, everv- 


thing runs past them.” It is not in 
the disposition of any true Scot to be 
patiently outraced by anything, even 
that | 
advisor 
This 
the 


came on. 


even by an automobile. I felt 
had 
on the purchase of automobiles. 
was the state of the case 
New York Automobile Show 


Mrs. and Dr. Carnegie attended the 


not been a success as an 


when 


show and they were very much inter- 
ested in the display and lingered beside 
the Winton exhibit. It happened Mr. 
Thomas Henderson, vice-president of 
the Winton was 


with the exhibit that evening, and Mrs. 


\utomobile Company, 


and Dr. Carnegie fell into conversation 
with him. Mr. Henderson is a native of a 
place not far from Skibo Castle, the 


Carnegie summer residence, and natu- 


rally they got talking about the people 
of the district and found that they had 
mutual acquaintances in far away Scot- 
land. 


It came out in the course of conver- 
that Mr. D. M. 
Baltimore, a poet of some renown, is a 


sation Henderson, of 
brother of Mr. Thomas Henderson, and 
that this poet had written a very touch- 
ing poem about Andrew Carnegie as far 
back as 1887, at the time the attention 
of the world was directed to the benevo- 
lent tendency of Mr. Carnegie through 
a princely gift which he gave to his 
native town Dunfermline, in Scotland. 


The meeting was a curious coinci- 
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dence and both Mrs. and Dr. Carnegie 
were well disposed to listen to Mr. Hen- 
derson’s convincing talk about the safe- 
ty, comfort and pleasure of using a first 
class gasolene automobile. The visitors 
were remarkably critical, even Mrs. Car- 


negie displaying bright interest in all 


that could be said in favor of the type 
of machine that had been to some ex- 


tent a bogey to the Carnegie household. 
Mr. Henderson advocated the cause 
of the gasolene automobile so success- 
fully that Dr. Carnegie placed an order 
for one before he left the show. 
Here Mr. 


eighteen 


are three stanzas from 


Henderson’s poem, written 


years ago, entitled Epistle to Andrew 
Carnegie: 

Oh, Andrew Carnegie, it’s well to be you; 
To hae siller and sense is the lot o’ but few! 
Ye hae gear and the grace for guid to employ it, 
And leisure ye hae and the heart \o enjoy it— 
Lang life to ye, Andrew Carnegie! 
Auld Scotland, oor mither is prood o’ your birth 
As she blesses her bairns abraid owa the earth; 
And America’s prood ye hae fa’en to her lot 
Her typical man and oor typical Scot— 


life to ye, 


Lang Andrew Carnegie! 
Ye ken what hard work is, ye’ve 
bread 


earned your ain 


And wrocht your way up wi’ 


your hands and your 
head. 

And true to yoursel’ through it a ye hae been 

Though your wallet grew fat, your heart didn’t grow 
lean 


Lang life to ye, Andrew Carnegie! 





‘ 


a3). From | 
a £6 int oe 


OU can’t turn around now-a-days 
without smack 
who has an automobile 


running into 
road, 
race track or speedway of some kind 
or another—on paper—for sale. It 
seems as though every get-rich-quick- 

had that 
quickest 


someone 


artist mind 
the 


easiest 


made up his 
and 
way for 
the 
money was to 


him to. get 


sheet of 
with 


cover a 
paper dia- 
and estim- 
ates, and then sell 
the 


thus shown to the 


grams 
“speedway” 


confiding automo- 


bilists for nine 


times nine anv 
value it 
The space 


fillers in the daily 


real may 


have. 

papers help the 

good thing along by glowing accounts 
how the 

falling 

iety to 


men of millions are fairly 


over each other in their anx- 
be chadwickized in this fashion. 

But just between ourselves any man 
who has a million or even any con- 
siderable portion of that sum of money 
doesn’t have to acquire any experience 
from the class of callow financiers who 
are apparently 


called 


these so- 
Ever since W. J. 
Morgan announced that he had secured 
the location and the 


m mn” ioting 


“speedways.” 


capital for a 


club 
track of not 


sportsman’s where an automo- 
bile five miles 
was arranged for the gentlemen whose 
whole ideas of life are founded 
and the just-as- 
have been mentally build- 
affairs to Mr. Morgan’s, 
but further than 
this the imitators 
have done noth- 
ing, nor will they 
succeed in doing 


less than 


upon the me _ too 
good plan, 


ing rival 


so, unless both the 
men and_ their 
methods are 
changed. I have 
seen figures given 
concerning the 
and the 
profits of at least 
one 


cost 
of these im- 
aginary speedways 
which are simply 
astonishing, and 
to which [I am business 
would 


sure no 


man ever give a moment's 


much less_ his 
financially or 
ed at in its most 
inclined to 


consideration, sup- 
Look- 
favorable light I am 
that the get-rich- 

better stick to 
and horse racing 
supply, 
does not exist in 


port otherwise. 
believe 
had 

cotton, 


quickers really 


stocks, grain 
their 


since there certainly 


syndicates for monetary 


selling paper speedways to confiding 
automobilists anything like the money- 
getting possibilities which some of the 
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enthusiastic would-be promoters of the 
schemes evidently thought there was 
until they tried it. 


HILE I am on this subject I 
would like to just 

two excellent examples of 
microbe of speedwaylitis 
possession of 

sey individual 
nent man in 


give you 
this 
has_ taken 
A New Jer- 

wrote to a_ promi- 
the trade asking when 
he could him on a matter of 
importance. reply the 
New Jerseyite called and laid before 
the astonished rough 
sketch of a narrow strip of sand near 


how 


people. 


see 


Receiving a 
tradesman a 


Atlantic City upon which he assured 
the tradesman “the automobile sports,” 
as the 

build a 
on, four 
would it cost? “Oh, only $50,000,” 
coolly responded the visitor. Then see- 
ing the automobile man not ap- 
parently frantic to at once pay the 
small sum added, “And 
you and me'll make our share on the 
side, But the tradesman 
not and said so. Next man 
who wanted to sell a road he owned 
which was used 


visitor termed them, could 


bang-up road for racing 


miles long. How much 


was 
named, he 
see?” saw 


come a 


months in 
each year for summer visitors to ride 
up to the top of a mountain on. This 
philanthropist was willing to part with 
his road for $25,000 to the automobil- 
ist so they could use it for their an- 
nual hill 


for a few 


climbing contests; another 


case of disappointment and unapprecia- 
tion was his. 


Strange, too, when you 
come to think of it, since it seems only 
natural that every millionaire automo- 
bile owner should possess a road where 
he and his friends could climb  sky- 
ward on whenever he 
now, don’t it? 


wanted to— 


According to a Massachusetts stat- 
ute, the applicant for an automobile 


license must be “physically competent.” 
So they refused a permit to a man who 
had lost one toe. 
law is an ass.” 

sult to that animal to 
name to define some official persons. 


Rs WALDO EMERSON, 
that gifted scholar and immor- 


tal essayist, once said: 


In certain cases “‘the 
But it would be an in- 


useful use its 


“We can drive a stone upward for a 
moment into the air, but it is yet true 
that all stones will forever fall.” 

An automobile without a good repu- 
tation is like the stone tells 
of. It can be driven along for a time 


Emerson 


by the sheer force of publicity, but in 
the end it must necessarily fall—like 
the stone that has lost its momentum 
and yields to the law of gravitation. 
Reputation will enable any enterprise 
to surmount all difficulties. It 
soul modern 
that which has grown up to marvelous- 


is the 


very of a business, like 


ly around mechanical traction. Time 
cannot efface it, but on the other hand 
serves only to enhance it. Fire 
destroy a factory and 


may 
its contents, but 
reputation, phoenix-like, will cause it 
to rise again. Francis Bacon, that cel- 


ebrated satellite of historic England, 


said in his essay on reputation: 

“If a man performs that which 
has not been attempted before, or at- 
tempts and gives over, or hath been 
achieved, but not with so good cir- 
cumstance, he shall earn more repu- 
tation that effecting a matter of greater 
difficulty or virtue, which he is but a 
follower.” 
and_ those 


wio will continue to make successes in 


Those who have made 
the automobile industry have sought 
and gained their reputation on these 
principles. The ones who have failed 
and who will fail seemed possessed of 
the idea that you could successfully 
You 


It never has been done and 


fool all the people all the time. 
can't do it. 





FROM THE PERSONAL POINT OF 


it never will be done, yet it cannot be 
denied that merit alone will not of it- 
self win. Merit only becomes reputa- 
tion through publicity. Originally this 
was accomplished by one satisfied buy- 
er telling another his satisfaction. Of 
course this occurs even to-day, but to 
base a business success upon so siow 
a method is to court failure most cer- 
tain. 


article well ad- 


vertised, than the best one in the world 


Better a poor 
if its merits are not made public, is the 
lesson which one sees taught every day 
in the 


mercantile successes of the 


HILE I preach the doctrine of 


publicity because I know it to 
be the only sure, safe and economical 
road to success, yet I am not a be- 
liever in that form of publicity which 
is sought for on lines closely akin to 
punching the public in the eye with a 
blunt stick. No man likes to be hound- 
ed or annoyed by some other man who 
He doesn’t ob- 


ject to looking into the merits of any- 


has goods to sell him. 


thing in which he is or may be inter- 
ested in, but he resents having himself 
chosen as a defenseless target for a 


continual bombardment on the part of 
the publicity seeker. 
the man who the law has compelled to 


Take the case of 


register as the owner of an automo- 
fares. In New 
York State since the first automobile 
was registered at Albany on April 26, 
Ig01, until to-day, first and last, about 
16,000 names appear upon the books 
of the Secretary of State, and what is 
the result? 


bile and see how he 


No matter whether the man is dead, 
or moved, or has given up automobil- 
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ing, or what else, day after day a 
mass of printed matter advertising ev- 
ery conceivable thing under the sun is 
dumped down at the address attached 
to his name in the license books. You 
cannot conceive what a positive perse- 
cution this thing is until you 
been made to suffer from it. 
pay? 


have 
Does it 
Yes, the printer, the postal au- 
thorities and the name peddlers; but 
The foolish 
publicity seekers in this direction had 
far better have made a bon-fire of their 


the advertiser? Never. 


money, then at least they might have 
seen it burn, while in joining the army 
composed of those who intrude their 
unwelcome selves upon the automo- 
bile owner, they not only throw away 
but in 


their addition 


could to 


money, they 
make 
de- 


tested by the very man who other- 


have done all they 


both their goods aii: themselves 
friend for 
ways to 


wise might be 
both. 


won as a 
ad- 
vertise and there are ways to advertise 


There are right 
which are not right, among which lat- 
ter I know of none quite so wrong as 
epistolary persecution of the registered 
automobile owner. 


oy 


Yo 


ROM what I hear the vexed ques- 
tion of amateurs vs. professional 

in automobile racing is to be treated 
Well, 


maybe that will kill or cure the afflic- 


on a Christian Science basis. 
tion; certainly all of the old school 
remedies have failed to do either one 
or the other when they have been tried, 
so perhaps this the most modern meth- 
successful. As I 
understand the basis of all C. S. treat- 


od of cure may be 


ment is simply convincing you haven’t 
anything the matter with you where- 
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upon instantly you haven't. That’s the 
way the A. A. A. intends eliminating 
professionalism from automobile rac- 
ing. The A.A. A. Racing Board will 
simply decline to use the word profes- 
sional and instantly there will be no 
such thing. All this hasn't been officially 
promulgated as yet, but I am sure it 
will be in the near future, since a race 
meet promoter who recently submitted 
a proposed program of events to the 
A. A. A. Racing Board had the pro- 
gram returned him with all of the “pro- 
fessional” events changed to ‘ 
cash or plate.” Apparently the Racing 
Board does not believe in calling a 
spade a spade, and it hopes to avoid 
going on record in this matter bv 
chasing the devil around the stump, 
but I will bet a nice red pippin that 
Secretary Amos G. Batchelder hasn't 
any such fool idea in his head, he 
knows you can’t eliminate the profes- 
sional no matter what you do, and try- 
ing to extirpate him by 
events “open” is about as likely of be- 
ing successful as attempting to sink one 
of Togo’s battleships by shooting peas 
at it. 


‘open, for 


labeling his 


ANSAS CITY, the many-hilled 
metropolis of the Southwest, 
in the land of you’ve got to show me, 


has done another memorable deed. 
Certain rash men, taking their lives in 
their hands, have introduced automo- 
biles into Kansas City. How can an 
automobile live in that climbing town? 
The street cars there run on their 
hind legs. Many of the houses stand 
on cliffs, wherefrom the street can be 
reached only by long ladders such as 


the New Mexico Indians use. Dr. 


Harold MacDonald of Ozark Univer- 
sity estimates that the average calf of 
the leg in Kansas City exceeds by 
three-sixteenths of an inch the average 
calf of the the rest of the 
United States, except Albany and the 
Rocky Mountains. It is interesting 
to watch some “prominent Board of 
Trade man” 
home, at the close of business. 


leg in 


balloon for 
Let- 
ters are delivered by carrier pigeons. 
Many wealthy have gravity 
railroads running up and down from 
the front steps of their houses. 
Coasting in a motor car down Kan- 
sas City’s dizzy heights must be rare 
sport. Kansas City loves excitement 
and will not interfere with any reason- 
able diversion. But she is American 
from the tips of her ample feet to the 
top of her comely head. She permits 
the automobile, but she waves away 
the “chauffeur.” After a profound 
philological discussion Alderman Bar- 
ry has succeeded in putting into a 
municipal ordinance in regard to au- 
tomobiles the word “operator.” ‘‘Grip- 
man” was suggested, but rejected. 
Possibly the simple word “driver” 
would have been better than “opera- 
tor,” which trifle pompous. 
“Driver” or “devil-driver” would be 
sufficient; and the latter is euphoni- 
ous and even poetical. “Engine-driv- 
or has been in and the 
pilot, helmsman, steerer, power-puller, 
coachman and tanker-up of an auto- 
mobile may well be called the driver 
of it. 
« There is no sound defence of “chauf- 
feur,” the inappropriate French 
portation justly scorned by the Kan- 
sas City Aldermen has been objected 
to by others long before Alderman 
Barry ever heard of, much less ever 
saw, an automobile. The driver is 
only in a secondary sense the fireman 
or stoker. His main duty is not to 


taking a 


citizens 


seems a 


er” is use; 


im- 
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fire or stoke, but to drive, steer and 
stop. He is rather an engineer than a 
fireman. Besides, “chauffeur” is an of- 
word in itself. Most of the 
deviltries of what the corner critic and 
the hayseed legislator dearly loves to 
call 
by “chauffeurs.” 


fensive 


“devil wagons” have been caused 
If these conveyances 
had plain drivers instead of ornamental 
“chauffeurs” there would be less pre- 
judice against the thing they drive. 
And genuine firemen and stokers have 
a right to protest against calling a 
man a fireman or stoker because he 
monkeys with a gasolene tank from 
time to time. “Chauffeur” is not a 
pretty word. It is not necessary. It 
ought to be fired out, and some day it 
will be, but not because Kansas City 
and Alderman 


Jarry say so, though. 


HEN in former days I was wont 

to envy those who I thought 

made money easier than I could ever 
hope to make it, I usually placed at 
the head of this list of easy, or rather 
rapid, money annexers the successful 
jockey. But no more. The jockey has 
faded clean out of sight behind his more 
modern brother, the professional racing 
chauffeur. We all know that when the 
good old American dollar gets magni- 
fied five-fold through being converted 
into francs it at once assumes a very 
much greater prominence in the line of 
reward than it ever did in its original 
Uncle Samuelian shape. When, there- 
fore, I the manufacturer 
offering drivers 
start in the 


French 
$2,000 
heats of 


see 
merely to 
the 


trial 3en- 
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nett Cup, I have it brought home to 
me that this 
worthy almost 


new profession is one 


any man’s attention. 


Phen when this same not overly gener- 


ous French business man still further 
adds to the pecuniary encouragement 
of the driver by promising an additional 
$6,000 if he merely wins the right to 
start in the race for the cup, I am more 
than ever convinced that the jockey has 
no license to occupy a place alongside of 
the chauffeur in the register of well paid 
employees. But the end is not yet. Hav- 
ing started and having won his trial 
heats, the chauffeur with 40,000 francs 
in his pocket goes to his employer and 
asks what there is in it for him, the 
chauffeur, if he the 
“Exactly have in 
pocket,”” is the employer’s reply. 

So from the maker of the car alone 
the chauffeur stands to pocket 80,000 
franes, or $16,000 dollars, if he can win 
one race, while back of this there vet 
remains the tire maker and the various 
equipment 


wins itself. 


your 


race 


what you 


concerns all 
anxious to chip in on 


ready and 
the same lavish 
lines, so that it is safe to say that the 
aggregate of their contributions would 
certainly be more than another 80,000 
francs, thus bringing the actual cash re- 
turn to the successful chauffeur for the 
winning of this one event close to $35,- 
000. Pretty good? Well, I should say 
The 
same offers and the same rewards are 
promised in the Grand Prix. 


so, but wait, there’s more coming. 


Thus the 
driver lucky enough to win both these 
events will surely pocket not less than 
350,000 francs or $70,000, and that’s 
quite a bit more money than any jockey, 
be he ever so famous or successful, eve- 
dreamed of getting for two races. 
It will be said by those not posted 
that the jockey offset to 
the chauffeur’s certainty 
of so much retaining 
Well, Your rac- 


has as an 
chances a 
per 
what of it? 


year in 
fees. 
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ing chauffeur has the same thing, and 
besides that he has an expense account 
which is never too closely scrutinized by 
his employer, to say nothing of his 
him in what 
my friends the English would call “a 
tidy bit,” each year. Taking it all in all 
if I could not be the vice-president of 
the Equitable or John D. Rockefeller, 
I think when it comes to getting the 
money in large packages I would rather 


commission, which turn 


be a successful racing chauffeur. 


A tourist went out from Schenectady 
And promply took part in a wreck did 
he. 
Then he grabbed up his grip 
And made haste on a trip 
And nobody expects he'll be back 
day. 
UST for the sake of a change I’m 
blest if I am not glad to see the 
automobile make its bank- 
maker and not as the bank-breaker that 
We 


have for so long had it dinned in our 


bow as a 
so many have declared it to be. 


ears, poked in our eyes and jammed 
down our throats, all about 
takes a bank to buy and another one 
to keep an automobile, that now the 


how it 


much-despised vehicle is to become 
after a fashion a bank itself, 1 hope 
the calamity howlers will let up for a 
while. The new vehicle has been de- 
signed by the officers of the Cincinnati 
the 


out 


two of 
have taken 
The car is an 


Cosmopolitan Bank by 
bank’s officers 


patents on the vehicle. 


who 


electric one and is to be built of chilled 


steel, with double walls, with a one- 


inch space between them. 
ner is located a burglar-proof safe, 


In one cor- 


while desk and working room for sev- 
eral clerks is also provided. The car 
has a touring radius of fifty miles, and 
will cost over $5,000 to build. When 
completed the car will be used by the 
bank in collecting from customers, es- 


night from shopkeepers. 


parts 


pecially at 
It will 
of the city to receive deposits of com- 
mercial and This 


also be sent to various 


savings accounts. 
can be done with perfect safety since 
the vehicle will be absolutely burglar- 
proof, even the grilled window of the 
teller being provided with steel sliding 
shutters. In the days to come imagine 
the 
shortage in his 


what will when festive 


bank 


accounts 


happen 
cashier with a 
and an loaded 


mind 


automobile 


with collections makes up his 


that it is a case of Canada for his. 
Talk about your road races, dear me, 
but there'll be records busted all kinds 
of ways by these perambulating banks 
trifle more 


when they get to be a 


common, 


When you are arguing with a fool 
about the superiority of one automobile 
over another just remember the fool 
is doing the same thing. 


VEN the automobile worm will 
turn if you tread on him often 

without the life-de- 
priving point in your treading. 
the 


become 


enough passing 
I knew 
some day even owner of an 
would tired of 
standing for everything his chauffeur 
did And _ this 


really come to pass at last. Ail chauf- 


because an 


automobile 


did or not do. has 


feurdom is in a_ turmoil 
owner in New York has actually had the 
audacity to have his chauffeur arrested 
simply because that poor, overworked, 
underpaid, meek employee had taken 
his employer's car out for a ‘night so 
a party of the chauffeur’s friends 
might enjoy a lark without first secur- 
ing the owncr’s consent to the larking. 
The unreasonable owner actually ob- 
jected to this, and so when at day- 
break the car was finally returned, the 
tired chauffeur, in place of being hum- 


bly received by the car’s owner, 
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was impolitely dragged off to the sta- 
tion house charged with stealing the 
car. When the chauffeur 
was brought to court the magistrate 
said : 


offending 


“It is rather a fine question, but 
such machines after 


hours without the owners’ knowledge 


I believe use of 
and without any payment for use be- 
ing made to the owners does consti- 
tute larceny, and I shall hold the pris- 
oner for trial.” It is a notorious fact 
that the police have had more trouble 
with this out-for-a-lark 
drivers than 


class of hired 


and all other 


unlicensed 


with any 


automobilists. These users 


of other people's property have been 


the acci- 
The 


chance of being tried for theft and sent 


direct cause of innumerable 


dents through their recklessness. 


to jail on conviction ought to stop the 
practice and it is to be sincerely hoped 
that other owners will now pluck up 
the 
this much-to-be-commended one. 


courage and follow example of 


Lives of speedmen remind us 
We may strive for prizes grand, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Tales of races we failed to land. 


inclined to 

the 
taken 
knowl- 


or the permission of the owner 


HAT the 
hold the 
where the 
chauffeur 


courts are 


chauffeur, not 
owner, car has been 
out by without the 
ed 


is clearly shown in the decision hand- 


re 
xe 


ed down by the Appellate Division of 
the New York Supreme Court only 
last week, wherein judgments for in- 
juries inflicted by an automobile 
against the owner of the car were set 
aside. The history of the case was 
the usual one of the gallus chauffeur 
using his employer’s property for his 
On the 
day of the accident the owner of the 


He told his 
chauffeur to take a day off, but not to 


own chauffeuristic enjoyment. 


car went to New Haven. 


take the 


did so, 


The 
however, and on his 
attended the 
in Brooklyn. On his return he ran 
over the plaintiff. The Appellate Di- 
vision holds if the chauffeur disobeyed 
took 
the automobile out for his own pleas- 
the 
ble for the accident. 


latter 
own ac- 


automobile out. 


count automobile races 


his employer's instructions and 


ure, defendant was not responsi- 

That seems to me good law, so far 
as the owner's escape from liability is 
concerned; but what about the chauf- 
him 


to punish him for his recklessness and 


feur—is nothing to be done to 


unlawful use of another man’s prop- 


erty? Just about a year in prison for 
gentlemen of this stripe would go far 
toward bringing about an entirely dif- 
ferent condition of affairs, and it is up 
f that 
thing of this kind is speedily brought 
about. 


to owners ot cars to see some- 


oA 


ve 

UST what would happen to auto- 
did not have 
good friends to offset 
their 
knows. Of 


mobilists if they 


some wise and 
the 


enemies 


number and indictiveness of 
the Lord 
know all of 


only 
the 
this world hasn't a ring fence made out 


course | wisdom of 


of automobiles around it. We have “in 
our midst” and elsewhere a very choice, 
varigated and 


extensive collection of 


the genus D. F. which in season and 
out proudly labels itself “automobile,” 
and then proceeds to play hob. If 
then for no other reason than his ex- 
treme rarieiy, to say nothing at all of 
his undoubted should be 
thankful 


James R. 


ability, we 
indeed that man as 
Dill has taken up the fight 
of the automobile, con amore. Good- 
ness knows we never could have paid 


such a 
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for all of the service Mr. Dill has done 
for us, through his constant willingness 
to use his great legal talents in our be- 
half, asking no reward for doing so, 
save the consciousness of having aided 
a worthy cause to get at least a sem- 
blance of justice before the law givers 
and the law makers. Not the least of 
Mr. Dill’s claims upon our thankfulness 
is that despite the yeoman work he has 
done for the automobile he has never 
paraded it before the public, a thing so 
at variance with the usual course per- 
sued by automobiling’s professional and 
amateur champions that it is positively 
refreshing. When the day comes to 
write the history of the winning of the 
automobile’s right to “a square deal,” 
I know of no man’s name in this coun- 
try which for service rendered should, 
upon the list did their 
share and more to aid in winning the 
battle, precede that of James R. Dill. 


of those who 


EALLY the the 
automobile has now reached a 

stage where it is a hopeless thing for 
a motorphobe to seek any place in 
civilization where he will be free from 
the to him terrors of motor traffic. If 
there 


universalism of 


was any one city which one 
would naturally think would be safe 
from the smell of gasolene and the 
chug-chug of an engine using it for 
power purposes it would be Venice, 
that home of the gondola and dustless 


but aquatic highways. But even there 


is the poor motorphobe pursued by the 
perfume and the noise he hates so cor- 


dially, until driven to sheer despera- 
tion at finding his last resort invaded 
he has gathered together his fellow 


worshipers of the past and despisers 
of the present, and the aggregation of 
back numbers thus collected has sent 
a formal protest to the city authorities 
complaining that the “noise and vibra- 
tion” of the motor propelled gondola 
cabs is “extremely dangerous and un- 


Mrs. 


ever else it was who sought to sweep 


pleasant.” Partington, or who- 


back the incoming tide with her broom. 
had a perfect picnic, when ease of op- 
eration and certainty of success were 
considered, in comparison with what 
the poor motorphobes are forced to do 
in their desperate efforts to keep the 
world at the horse-collar stage of its 
progress. 


It is, of course, true that all people 
cannot be fooled all the time, but does 
it not seem strange that in so many 
cases you are apparently the only one 
who is not deceived? 

HAVE been favored by an anony- 

mous, postal-card-using critic of 
the automobile with the following epic, 
which my unknown correspondent evi- 
dently believes exactly pictures the au- 
tomobilist of to-day: 
Honk! Honk! 
Eager, imperious 
Snorteth the horn, 
As who should ejaculate, 
“Out of 


Contemptible crawlers.” 


my. way, 
© marvelous melody, 
Simpler and sweeter 
Than Wagner's or Strauss’ — 
Pup-pup! Kling-klang! Honk! Honk! 
Pip-pip ! 

A man selects his motoring clothes 


with a view to his own comfort: a 
woman selects hers with a view to her 
neighbor's discomfort. 


THE OUTSIDER. 
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O F course even in the automobile 


a good thing to listen to, but it is a very 


business the advice of friends is 


sorry prop for your support. “Each man 
builds his own house and lives in it.” 
self-reliance. No 
two friends will advise precisely alike 
He suc- 
ceeds best who with ax in hand cuts 


Su comes of 
as touching any one thing. 


his own way, and if you want to suc- 


ceed in the automobile business swing 


your own ax along the road you think 
you have to travel. Don’t make the 
mistake of thinking that you can use 
the road of some one who did this for 
himself. You the road all 
right, but it’s dollars to doughnuts that 
it will to the 
cess that it led its originator to. 


may use 


not lead you same stc- 


Man goes into the second-hand au- 
tomobile game like a lion and comes 
out like a lamb. 

Whenever C. E. Duryea, that pioneer 
of American automobiling, feels it in- 
cumbent upon himself to say something 
in relation to an automobile, its driving, 
construction, equipment or designing, it 
is the part of wisdom to listen carefully 
to what Mr. Duryea may see fit to say, 
since what he says is certain to be close- 
ly akin to the real gospel of the ques- 
tion upon which Mr. Duryea may elect 


to hold forth. So it was when he came 


to me with the announcement that he 
was a disbeliever in the overwhelming 
superiority claimed for the jump spark 
over its older brother, the make and 
break one, that I pinned back my ear 
and prepared to listen. You never have 
any trouble in locating C. E. D. on any 
question; he knows his subject and he 
doesn’t care who knows he knows it, so 
when he opened up on this spark busi- 
ness it was in true characteristic fashion, 
something like this: 

“In building automobiles for a longer 
time than any other man in this coun- 
try, I have persistently continued to use 
the make and break, even though the 
public seemed to want something else. 
Personally I do not believe much of 
this rot about what the public wants. A 
long association with the average buyer 
has convinced me that he does not know 
what he wants and that a good sales- 
man can sell him almost anything, even 
including gold bricks. When, however, I 
saw that the maker would not give the 
user what I thought he ought to have, 
the same spirit of altruism that prompted 
my experimenting with gasolene vehi- 
cles 15 or 20 years ago when nobody 
would believe in anything but ‘electric,’ 
also prompted me to produce a device 
that could be used instead of the jump 
spark without greatly changing the en- 
gine. It is quite evident that some- 
thing new would have to be produced 


35% 
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to accomplish this, so after a lot of ex- 
perimenting the result was what I call 
the New-Dur, which differs from previ- 
ous igniters in not being a combination 
device, but is one wherein each circuit 
comes from a separate set of batteries, 
if preferred, and positively performs a 
separate duty. 
circuit is entirely outside the cylinder 


Further, the operating 


and is not, therefore, affected by such 
things as soot, scale, ‘gnats’ wings and 
similar obstructions which so often aid 
in putting a jump spark out of business 
or interfere with the ordinary magnetic 
plug. 
mits each circuit to do its full duty with- 


This arrangement of mine per- 


out interference by the other, and right 
here is in consequence where it surpass- 
If the ordinary 
magnetic plug is provided with a strong 


es the other devices. 


spring, it takes a strong current to op- 
erate it, while if it is provided with a 
weak spring, it operates before the spark 
coil has had time to properly saturate 
and, therefore, does not give a strong 
spark, All of which is the result of at 
tempting to combine the two operations 
on a single circuit, a thing which is ab- 
solutely impossible with my device.” 

Mr. Duryea said a lot more in praise 
of the Dur exploder which I will not re- 
peat here, but which I am sure he will 
if you drop a line to him addressed to 
Reading, Pa. His whole argument cer- 
tainly impressed me as that of an ex- 
ceptionally well posted man who had 
met “the long felt want” and overcome 
it. 

Some scorchers carry their courage 
around in a pocket flask. 

I wish somebody would Carnegieize 
me to the tune of a round trip ticket to 
Europe. First, because I'd like to go 
there—at some one else’s expense— 
second, because they have brought out 
an instrument is a 


over there which 


veritable police and chauffeur enemy, 


from which I believe I’d make a fortune 
if I could only get the selling agency for 
it in this country. The affair is all con- 
tained in a small, securely locked un- 
tamperable case about a foot square, 
which is inconspicuously attached to the 
car. Once this is done you have the 
policeman and the crooked chauffeur 
right where want them. The 
machine the exact time 
the car and the time it 
took to complete the trip. 


you 
registers 
started 
Besides 
this it registers every the 
time it took to it, along with 
each stop made and the duration thereof. 


mile and 


travel 


If there wasn’t enough virtue in the in- 
vention to sell it with what I -have named 
above, the instrument can be so adjust- 
ed that the gentle chauffeur, in the ab- 
sence of the owner, absolutely cannot 
run the car faster than the speed the 
owner chooses to set the instrument at. 
When you can buy this all for $50 and 
can have it demonstrated to you that 
the instrument will really do all I have 
told you, do you wonder at my think- 
ing that the American selling agency 
of it would be a mighty good thing 
for yours truly? 

The loss of the owner’s temper at 
the size of the bill for repairing his 
car never causes the repairer to lose 
any sleep. 

They say, I don’t know who this par 
ticular they are, but any way they are 
credited with saying that figures won't 
lie. It is hard to make a man who has 
walked Broadway for thirty years be- 
lieve that this is true of all figures, but 
we'll let that pass and admit the truth 
of the they claim so as to introduce some 
figures Leon Rubay gave me about some 
automobile fashions as shown by the 
machines exhibited at the recent French 


show which, as usual, M. Rubay jour- 
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neyed all the way to his dearly beloved 
Paree to see. Mr. Rubay says that 14 
per cent. of the gasolene cars shown at 
the Paris Salon were cooled on the natu- 
ral thermo-syphon system, the remain- 
ing 86 per cent. having pump circula- 
tion. Only 8 per cent. of the pumps 
were driven by friction off the flywheel. 
As regards radiators, 53 per cent. were 
of the honeycomb type, and 47 per cent. 
of the ribbed tube variety. Four-fifths 
of the cars on view were provided with 
fans to draw a current of air through 
the radiators, the proportion of fans be- 
ing 70 per cent. behind the radiator, 20 
per cent. flywheel fans, and Io per cent. 
With the near 
approach of summer, when the all-pre- 


both systems combined. 


vailing question is how to keep cool, 
perhaps these figures may aid the auto- 
mobilist in answering that question for 
his car if not for himself. At any rate, 
the mere collecting of the figures shows 
just how thorough Mr. Rubay is in his 
study of everything relating to an au- 
tomobile or its equipment. 


Fifteen million clocks were made in 


this country last year, yet there are 
men who can't get tick for a pint of 
gasolene. 

With all of these little four by six 
mayors in every little town from Ban- 
gor to Barnegat staying up all night to 
aid them in discovering some new way 
to annoy automobilists, it is as refresh- 
ing as it is unusual to find one place 
where the abused user of an oatless mo- 
tor can be sure of getting a square deal. 
Take out your note book and write in 
it in great big letters the words “Ken- 
more, N. Y.” 


looking for. 


That’s the place you're 
Should any motorphobe 
within the confines of Kenmore attempt 
to convince you that you are persona 
non grata solely because you prefer to 
travel over the highways in your own 


fashion, demand to be brought before 
Kenmore’s mayor and leave the balance 
to him. You'll find the mayor, Mr. E. 
Bb. Olmsted, to be a most charming man, 
and one who will see to it that you are 
neither railroaded nor robbed. In fact, 
I can’t imagine a safer place for automo- 
biling than this same beautiful suburb of 
suffalo, N. Y. E. B. Olmsted, the 
secretary of the Auto-Car Equipment 
Company, is its mayor. When you come 
to think of it this contains the only sure 
cure for mistreatment the automobilists 
can find—do as Kenmore has, elect a 
mayor like Mr. Olmsted and then laugh 
at your enemies. 

It is better for the beginner to trust 
than to 
without trust in anything. 


in Providence worry along 


Don’t forget to toot your bugle. It’s 
all nice the 
shrinking violet act, but really there 
isn’t much money in being an imita- 


enough to do gentle, 


tion violet, not one which is scented 
with gasolene at least. I never really 
tried the shrinking experiment myself, 
but if you doubt 
in the matter just 
the 


have to 


my being correct 


look up any of 


tell 


advertise 


those in trade who 
don’t 


what 


you 


they and 


see great big successes 


they 


are. They are violeting and wast- 


the 
other 


ing their sweetness on desert 
but the fel- 


he’s getting the business, because 


air all right, 
low 
he courts, not shuns, the public eye. 
Of course you can carry even so ex- 
cellent a thing as publicity seeking to 
an extreme neither 
To know just 
where to stop between the two ex- 
tremes of culpable modesty and an- 
noying persistency is what makes fail- 
ure or success of this game of selling 


automobiles. 


it becomes 
profitable or pleasant. 


where 


I saw an excellent example of the 
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happy medium in the art of attracting 
attention in the 
postal card the E. 


a return 
R. Thomas people 


shape of 


are sending out to all those who the 
Buffalo concern have any idea might 
The 


story on card goes along in an Easter- 


be interested in an automobile. 
is-here sort of a strain, in this fashion: 

“Now spring is here, two questions 
present themselves. First, shall I sell 
my old car and buy a new one? sec- 
shall the old 
hauled? 


“We don’t wish to interfere with your 


ond, I get one over- 


business, but we would ask that you 
try a ride in the 1905 Thomas “Flyer” 
before you settle this question busi- 
ness. It may have an important bear- 
ing on the matter.” 

Now that’s just about right it seems 
to me. No violet like hiding and yet 
like blazonry. If the 
card’s recipient is interested all he has 


no sunflower 


to do to show that such is the case is 
to sign and detatch the return half of 
the postal and drop it in the mail. On 
this the Thomas people have saved 
him the trouble by writing the follow- 
ing and addressing it to themselves: 

“Gentlemen: I am in the market for 
an automobile of about 40 or 50 H. P., 
and would be pleased to have a demon- 


stration in the Thomas “Flyer,” with 


the understanding that accepting this 
trial ride in the Thomas “Flyer” places 


me under no obligation to your com- 
pany. Have your demonstrating car 


call :at..... 
Signed 

I'll bet this very clever scheme has 
won many a man over to the Thomas 
“Flyer,” because it is an excellent way 
to first gain his favorable notice, and 
then by generous treatment in proffer- 
ing him a demonstration free of any 
obligation or cost to him to convince 
him that the Buffalo people know how 


to do business and are sure that they 
have the goods to do business with. 
One oyster doesn’t make very good 
soup, neither lone ad do 
much business for the man who pays 


does one 
for it, though it may delay his eventual 
landing in the soup. 

While I am dealing with this ques- 


tion of free demonstration I want to 
say that I had a practical example not 
long ago of how it pays to be generous 
in such matters, even though occasion- 
ally your prove the 


merits of your car may be taken ad- 


willingness to 


rantage of by some of the sharpers 
who infest automobiling just as they 
do every other good thing. I had been 
invited to lunch at the Yacht Club by 
a gentleman who did not know that | 
was intimately acquainted 
with the ins and outs of the automobile 
game. 


somewhat 


While we were being served 
two friends of my host came over to 
our table on his invitation and joined 
us. When lunch was over, one of the 
party remarked that it was a perfect 
day for a drive, whereupon another 
observed that it was if the drive was to 
be a motored affair. At this the whole 
party naturally fell to discussing the 
automobile, its growth, the progressive 
methods of its promoters, etc., the dis- 
cussion terminating in a bet on the 
part of one of the gentlemen that he 
would take the whole party out for an 
automobile ride without a cent of ex- 
pense to any of them. It was getting 
warm and I never let on that I had 
ever heard of a free automobile ride. 
More argument as to which make of 
car was preferred, and finally that was 
settled by electing my friend, Joseph 
Heller, of the Pipe Car, for the honor. 
I mildly that maybe the 
party might like an American or even 
a French car, 


suggested 


because I wanted to 
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Heller if I 
though, and they rang up Heller. It 


save could. It was no go 
didn't take long before the Pipe car 
at the 
fortably seated in it. 


was door and we were com- 
Then followed a 
ride through the Park, up Riverside 
Drive and Lafayette to Spuyten Duyvil 
and 


No one 


home. Everyone 


talked 


was delighted. 
and 
the 
unconscious of 


when we 
were safely landed at Club, Mr. 
Heller, all the trick 
which had been played on him, ac- 
We had 
a lot of more talk, washed down by a 
lot of stuff which then 
Mr. Heller and left 
us. More talk and more wash downs 


shop, 


cepted an invitation to enter. 
wasn’t water; 
excused himself 


followed and we finally adjourned. 
Heller ? Oh, 
looked that way, but—well, one of the 
party got so stuck on the car that he 


went around next day and bought it. 


Good joke on yes, it 


So may be the joke wasn’t so much 
on Heller as it 
Moral—if 


might have been. 
think it—it 


pays to be liberal when you are trying 


you you need 


to sell things as expensive as auto- 


mobiles. Don't because 


casionally a dead beat gets the best 


w< Ty oc- 
of you, in the end you'll be sure and 
win out on the generous way. 

Of course you have been unable to 
the fool man who insists on 
talking about the hard luck he has had 
with his talk 


dodge 


car when you want to 


about yours. 


If it keeps on the way it’s going 
now I can’t see but what the publish- 
ers of motor papers will have to be- 


come 


manufacturers of automobiles 


out of sheer desperation, for apparently 


there is no other way open to the pub- 
lishers to protect their properties. The 
cause of all the trouble is the number 
and 


excellence of the manufacturers’ 


house organs. Take as an example 


The Rambler, and you'll have to arise 
mighty early in the morning to beat 
that publication, either in make-up, set 
up or get up. 
ing the pill of publicity; well, let me 
tell. you that the editors, proprietors 
and promoters of periodicals like The 
Rambler little to 
either the 
of publicity or the new. 


Talk about sugar coat- 


have mighty learn 


from doctors of old school 


If ignorance is bliss then there are 
owners of automobiles 
this whom 


must be one long dream of joy. 


in about every 


town in country to life 


You really won't meet with a less 
superstitious man in a long day’s walk 
than Percy F. Megargel, that energetic 
But, 


level headed as even Megargel is occa- 


purveyor of Thomas publicity. 


sionally, things happen which cause even 
he to admit that the immortal Lord’s 
remark to Horatio that “there are more 
things in heaven and earth than are 
dreamt of in your philosophy,” is not 
without 
day as it was when Shakespeare wrote 


foundation and is as true to- 
it. Pointing to a particularly taking 
specimen of a Thomas Flyer which was 
the the 
Thomas factory not long ago, Megar- 


just leaving paint shop in 
gel said: 

“Believe in hoodoos? No. But I'll say 
this if ever I am converted to any such 
foolishness that machine will be to blame 
for it. To commence with, in building 
the engine that’s in that car an emery 
wheel flew to pieces, seriously injuring 
Next the 
tester in trying out the car on the brick 
Buffalo 
wanda collided with a street car. 


the mechanic in charge of it. 


Tona- 
The 


automobile was uninjured, but the test 


pavement between and 


maker was thrown from his seat and 


pretty badly shaken up. Eventually the 
car was finished and after a final try-out 
was sent down to the frieght house to 
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be loaded on a train bound for Indian- 
apolis. It reached the freight house in 
good shape, but in placing it on the train 
a plank slipped and the automobile was 
spilled between the platform and the 
freight car. Back to the paint shop it 
went and was rescraped and painted. 

“Ten days later it was safely placed 
inside a big freight car and once more 
started westward. The car in which it 
was shipped was sidetrarked somewhere 
and for days the telegraph wires burned 
trying to locate that automobile. Final- 
ly it was discovered and eventually it 
was landed in Indianapolis without fur- 
ther adventure. The second time the 
car was used there, however, it added 
another chapter to its record of adven- 
tures. In rounding a sudden turn in the 
road a team of horses were encountered 
and to save the animals the automobile 
was steered up an embankment where it 
tipped over, throwing the occupant out. 
While the big machine was pretty badly 
scraped and the lamps broken, the oc- 
The owner of 
the car spent his winters in California 
and last December had his big blue 
Thomas “Flyer” shipped to San Fran- 


cupants were uninjured, 


cisco. True to its reputation, it got lost 
on the way, necessitating much tele- 
graphing before it was eventually round- 
ed up and delivered in San Francisco in 
good shape. But its run of good luck 
was short, for the second week after its 
arrival the walls of the garage in which 
it was fell and buried the car 
under such a mass of debris that it re- 


stored 


quired days of digging to get it out. It 
was immediately shipped to the factory 
for repairs, and here it is just as good 
ad- 
I'll be glad when I know it 
is safely on the train and the burden 


as new, off on its search for new 
ventures. 


of its safekeeping transferred from our 
shoulders to those of the railroad peo- 
ple. 

doo? 


Is there such a thing as a hoo- 


You can search me. I don’t 


know, but if there is I'll bet forty cents 
that car right there is the one old Mr. 
Hoodoo rides in.” 


You can bake cake in an oven, but 
has to be out in a 


People who seek to save them- 


steel hammered 
forge. 
selves from being annoyed by hiring 
run their cars for 


them and hence know nothing of the 


someone else to 
vehicle’s mechanism themselves might 
think of this. 
tus said: 


As good old Epicte- 
“Difficulties are things that 
show what men are.” And again, even 
a singed cat in an alley has a better 
chance for life and the pursuit of hap- 
piness than a well-fed turkey cock in a 


ce Op. 


The good the man does to the world 


at large who makes two blades of grass 
grow where only one blade grew before 
has long been known, but equally as im- 
portant to the world of motor vehicle- 
ism must be regarded the man who per 
mits one homely feature of an automo 
bile to remain where formerly two ex- 
isted. The modern automobile is not 
handsome. It is a case of evolution, 
wherein the only development sought 
for has been solely along the two lines 
of utility and cheapness. The natural 
result has left much to be desired in the 
direction of appearance. As you cannot 
expect to interest a man in anything 
until you have first won his favorable 
notice, so it is a laudable desire for busi- 
ness no less than a desire for beauty 
which should induce all those interest- 
the the 


what can to 


automobile 
the 
thing far 
The 
move in 
the 
Pierce Co., of Buffalo, whose 


ed in future of 
to do 


modern 


they make 


motor carriage a 
attractive than it now is. 
and I think the 


direction been 


more 
first 
this 


wisest 
has made by 
George N. 
car, the Great Arrow, has always ap- 
pealed to me as being a particularly ar- 
tistic one in every way, but which from 
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the results of a competition originated 
by the Pierce people should, in the near 
future, really lead the way toward the 
car beautiful for which so many are wait- 
ing. 

The Pierce Company have sought to 
stimulate car improvement by inaugu- 
rating a prize competition—first, for 
the best design of a body for an enclosed 
car; second, for the best design of a 
body for a touring car, and third, for 
the best color scheme for any motor car. 
The first prize for each of the first two 
competitions is $250, and the second 
prize $100. For the last competition the 
first prize is $200, and the second $100. 
The Pierce people have very wisely con- 
cluded that if the attention of good de- 
signers and artists were turned to the 
question, they would be able to evolve 
shapes and color schemes which would 
make motor cars as attractive in design 
and color as coaches are now. This is 
the object of the competition. The out- 
come is being watched with a great deal 
of interest, not only by automobile 
manufacturers but also. by carriage 
builders everywhere. I expect great 
things from this competition, and I hope 
everyone who has any ideas of value 
concerning the matter will send them 
to the Pierce people at once. As the 
contest closes June 1, and prizes will 
be awarded as soon as a decision can 
be reached, no time can be wasted by 
would-be competitors. Any onc wish- 
ing to compete in this competition can 
secure full information and scale draw- 
ings by writing to the George N. 
Pierce Company, at Buffalo, N. Y. 


He was a petty thief, but he aspired 
to being a bigger one. He knew a good 
thing when he saw it, then when he 
saw one which was his for the mere 
asking he was not slow in taking it. Mr. 
A. M. Clement, of Chicago, had pur- 
chased a large Packard touring car, and 


being an enthusiastic tourist, wanted an 
additional body for the chassis, for a 
particular purpose. He arranged, 
through the Pardee-Ullmann Com- 
pany, who handle the Packard in Chi- 
cago, to have Kimball & Co. build the 
extra body for him. All this the thief 
must have learned in some way, and, 
keeping tab on the time for delivery, 
called on Kimball & Co., and said he 
had been sent by the Pardee-Ullmann 
Company for Mr. Clement’s car. There 
being nothing unusual in the circum- 
stance, the car was turned over to him. 
For one week the thief must have had a 
glorious time of it, touring in a magnifi- 
cent car, and probably treating his 
friends to long rides over the country 
roads in it. But alas! all good things 
must end. The first of the month came 
round, and with it came to Mr. Clement 
the bill for the new body. He called 
up Kimball & Co. and wanted to know 
if he could get his car that day. They 
informed him that it had been delivered 
to the Pardee-Ullmann Company a week 
before. Mr. Clement then repeated his 
question to the Pardee-Ullmann Com- 
pany, and was told the car had not been 
received by them. Investigation fol- 
lowed, the facts in the case came out, 
the police were put on the trail, and 
eventually the car was found body deep 
in a suburban “road” where the thief left 
it and the photographer snapped it as 
the cut elsewhere in this issue shows. 
When they want a good thing in Chi- 
cago they want it and they come mighty 
near getting what they want, too, as vide 
the foxy gent and Mr. Clement’s Pack- 
ard. 

The three questions which confront 
the would-be tourist in these the first 
warm days of spring in the order 
of their importance are: where to 
go, when to go, and how to go. 
The first two any man can settle 
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for himself without leaving his office ; 
the last one no man can answer unless 
he consults with those wiser than him- 
self. In the past ambitious but utterly 
worthless attempts have been made bv 
men as ignorant as the would-be tour- 
ist himself to supply him with all neces- 
sary information by books which have 
varied only in color, some being blue, 
others green, but all equally alike of 
no value to any one except to those 
who issued them, by whom they were 
variously valued at from $5 each to any 
old price so long as the publishers 
got it. Now comes the day when the 
automobilist refuses any longer to buy 
green goods or blue jeans. He wants 
accurate and reliable information and 
he will take no other. As a result of 
this demand there has been issued the 
Interstate Automobile Register and 
Tourists’ Guide, which steps into the 
list of long-felt wants in a manner so 
satisfactory that its success becomes a 
certainty. The book, which is of a 
handy pocket-carrying size, contains a 
completeé list of all the registered own- 
ers of automobiles in New England, 
besides a list of cities, towns, and vil- 
lages; touring routes; state laws; local 
ordinances; storage and repair sta- 
tions; hotels; selling agents and a 
trade directory for the entire New 
England district. Certainly no auto- 
mobilist will object to paying the pub- 
lishers of the work, Messrs. Blanchard 
& Co., Worcester, Mass., the three dol- 
lars they ask for the book when he is 
assured in advance that the informa- 
tion given him is accurate and up to 
date in every way. 

It is not often that a man or a con- 
cern tells the story of success in a way 
which is at one and the same time 
modest and convincing, but in all the 
years I have been in automobiling I 


have never known the story better told 
than in this. brief introductory to a 
little brochure hailing from Kokomo 
and issued by the Haynes-Apperson 
Co. Says the introductory: 

“The American public has become 
used to American supremacy, and the 
information that in a few short years 
an American firm has reached the van- 
guard in the comparatively new indus- 
try of automobile making, will occasion 
no surprise. It is true, and it is en- 
tirely fitting that it should be so, since 
Mr. Haynes is a pioneer in the in- 
dustry in the United States, where 
genius and progress find quick recog- 
nition.” 

From the very beginning everything 
that Mr. Haynes has done for automo- 
biling, whether it was in the line of 
overcoming prejudice or conquering 
defects in the car itself, has been well 
and conscientiously done, and to Mr. 


Haynes quite as much as to any one 


man is due the high place in the 
world’s opinion held to-day by the 
American made and designed automo 
bile. 


Were I not too modest I might ask 
you what you think of the Magazine’s 
new cover, but modesty being my 
strong suit and I having had more or 
less—chiefly the latter—to do with get- 
ting the cover, I can only say, ain’t it 
great, eh? Of course I'll admit some 
credit will necessarily have to be given 
the Publicity Press for such small de- 
tails as thinking up the design, making 
the drawing and the plates therefor, 
but other than these immaterial facts 
the credit for the whole thing belongs 
to yours truly. Not much left for me 
after giving the P. P. people their 
dues? Well, maybe there isn’t, but 


whatever there is is mine just the 
same. 








